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BY ROYAL COMMAND 
‘Tee a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 


Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly knew that their excellence had made 
him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch Cigarettes 
have been made to the same high standards 
as won the approval of that Eminent Personage 
and his friends; they are rolled of the very 
finest tobacco, for the pleasure of those whose 


palates appreciate perfection. 


& j (ave wileh 


BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 


25 for 5/5 


Also BLACK AND WHITE | 
SMOKING MIXTURE 
2 oz. tin 9/6 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD. 
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A little Hennessy can be 
a big comfort in 


the home 


HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 











...- likewise is the 
reputation for service and 
security of the 


THE 


LONDON & @ 





LANCASHIRE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE C INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Administration : 
7 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 , 
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“* But surely, they’ll never actually 
have to stand such voltages?” said 
a visitor watching Villiers magneto 
coils being tested. They won't. 
But that is the kind of punishment 
every part of every engine has to 
take in the Villiers factory: greater 
than it is likely to have to endure 
in use. That is one of the 

reasons why Villiers have 
world-wide reputation for 

putting the heart of a lion 

into the finest makes of small machines. 


BARROWS HEDGE CUTTERS - LAWN MOWERS MOTOR SCYTHES 
SAWS + CULTIVATORS - HOES - LIGHTING PLANTS - PUMPS - TRUCKS 
THE VILLIERS ENGINEERING CO. LTD, WOLVERHAMPTON 


Which 1s your 
kind of holiday ? 














The Smiths ...are having a 
family holiday. Just five miles 
from Sligo City they've found 
everything they'd dreamed of 
—a safe, sandy beach for the 
children, glorious seaside and 
countryside scenery — fishing, 
golf and wonderful walking. 


The Jones . . . have no 
definite plans. They'll stay 
near Dublin and play a round 
or two of golf on one of those 
superb courses, But mainly 
they want rest and sun and 
excellent food—and they know 
they'll get them all. 
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The Browns... . ave spend- 
ing a few days in Dublin, then 
by train to famous Killarney. 
There, they'll hire ponies and 
amble as they please through 
that lovely county of lakes 
and mountains, castles and 
tiny villages. 


The Greens ... are taking 
their car down to the Golden 
West, through the wildly 
beautiful country between 
Donegal Bay and Galway Bay. 
They'll climb the mist-blue 
Connemaras, visit romantic 
Arran, swim, laze—love it all. 





os 
They have stood up 
amazingly to the hard wear and tear of 34 years of marches, 
tropical rains and rough conditions. They have never let 


in water or become uncomfortable even after days of 
continuous wear.” 





LOTUS Veldtschoen 











They’re all going 
for an early holiday to 


Gveland 


IRELAND Offers you all the thrill of a holiday abroad with none 
of its disadvantages . .. The most beautiful and varied scenery of, 
perhaps, anywhere in the world, ancient towns and castles, sport of 
every kind at its very best, and food that’s both abundant and varied. 

Leave your passport and ration book behind. The journey is 
quick and easy. No travel documents or foreign money are needed. 
A short trip by land, sea, air—and you’re there ! 

Use the frequent services provided by British Railways, Aer 


Lingus (/rish Air Lines), C.1.E. (Ireland's Transport Company) and 
B & I Linz. 


—— OE 


For full information and official list of hotels and guest houses 
consult your travel agent or IRISH TOURIST BUREAU: 


LONDON 


DUBLIN 


LOTUS LTD 
STAFFORD 


| 
The only all-leather shoe | 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF | 


19 Regent Street, S.W.!. Tel: WHitehal! 0838 « 14 Upper O* Connell Street. Tel: 44719, 44710. 





All along the Royal Route, 


and in all parts of the world... 


Absorbed in their play, children know little of the complicated ] 
world outside their own homes and schools. Parents and others 
responsible for them bear this in mind and wisely turn to the Wh 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company when making 4 
provision for their future. Y/ A 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


to celebrate 


the great occasion 





ISSUED BY COMITE INTERPROFESSIONEL DU VIN DE CHAMPAGNE, EPERNAY, FRANCE 





designed for men 


of good taste and discernment, Van Heusen 


Collar-attached Shirts also prove the most practical and | 
economical in wear. Fine quality materials, generous | 
cut, expert tailoring and finish 


—these are the qualities that 





have made Van Heusen 


so popular, for so long. 


PROCESS CONTROL FOR INDUSTRY 


- at a lower cost for equipment 


for The DRAYTON Mode! 50 “DIAL SET” is a relatively inex- 

pensive air-operated regulator, the proportional band of which is 
DRYING ; . “o : 

adjustable over 50% of the scale range, It will give closer contro: 
PASTEURISING under difficult and everyday plant conditions than the more 
VULCAKISING elem -ntary types such as self-operated, hydraulically-operated and 
cone and electrically-operated on-off regulators, without the employment of 
Cone eget specially trained or highly skilled attendants. It is available with 
CONTROL OF Indicating and Recording features. 
WEATING PLANT For full details write for List No. 404-2 

‘oOo ¢ s 7 e 4 s . —. 

TEST PLANT, etc. 


Van Heusen @ gpAYTON “Day coon 5h 








Ds! 


i Drayton Regulator & Instrument Co., Ltd., West Drayton, Middlesex 
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‘National’ is the ideal blend of both! 


However good petrol may be, blending Benzole with it makes it better for your car. Better 


for starting, because Benzole so very easily turns into a dry, easily-ignited vapour even on 
icy days. Better for smooth, quiet running, because Benzole is a fine anti-knock agent as 
well as a fuel, giving the piston a powerful shove in place of a harsh, hefty wallop. And 
best of all—Benzole is better for more miles per gallon because Nature herself has packed 


into every drop of Benzole more power—more energy—than she has packed into petrol. 





NATIONAL 
BENZOLE 
MIXTURE 


National Benzole Company Limited, 
Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, 
London, S.W.1. (The distributing organ- 
isation owned and entirely controlled 

by the producers of British Benzole) 








When nothing’s as_ 


good as it used | 


to be— 


how refreshing to 


find a soft drink | 


which is a soft drink... 

Lembar contains as much 

as 36% pure lemon juice — 

(the kind that comes out 

of lemons) — sweetened 

with pure white sugar and 

glucose, enriched with good 

Scotch barley. Deliciously 

tactful with touchy livers . . . 

j/ very restorative, most satisfying. 


how refreshing 
to come across 


Lembar 


Glucose Lembar (for invalids) contains 
28% glucose. Obtainable at Chemists 


Beverage Lembar from Grocers and Wine 
Merchants ) 


MADE BY RAYNER & CO. LTD. LONDON N.18& 








DILUTE WITH S PARTS WATER 





Don't envy other people's beautiful 

lawns, obtain a Ransomes precision 

built mower and you will give your lawn 

that lovety, velvety finish you have always wanted. 


You can always be sure with a 


12° AJAX A smart streamlined 
machine of outstanding value 

—firred with ball bearings and 
blades of finest Sheffield Steel 


ACE MARK I! A side wheel 
machine of sturdy construc- 
tion with non-slip rubber 
tyres. Made in 12° cut size only. 


Always 4sk- 


s(t 


leathoy? 
Fes tl, 


Your fet must Breat-he 
Only REAL LEATHER allows bhis 
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Jacqmear 


present their series of 


“ SPORTIE ” 


A delightful sports blouse at 

a moderate price in 14 lovely 

colours. Rain resistant and 
washable. 


“ JUNIOR” 


| Miniature of Windak Golf Blouse 
| —in fact, just like Dad's and 
Oe Mum's. Zipped front, elastic 
| waist—R-ia resistant, windproof 
| and washable. 

} 


Jaeqmour 


| 
16 GROSVEWOR STREET W.! | WINDAK _LTD.._ WOODSIDE. POYNTON, CHESHIRE 
and leading stores throughout the country — 


-YOURKITCHEN 
Thandjorond 


NEW Enolish Rose Planning Service 
works Tor 


ent ay (t x) 
Every woman knows the kind of kitchen she x sf s 
would like ... clean, efficient, designed to save Cy 

work, The ‘English Rose’ Planning Service shows —giweprint shows how ar- 
just how such a kitchen can be installed in your = rangement of units will 
home BEFORE YOU BUY! reduce work and save 


Upon request, the ‘English Rose’ consultant @/*ins- 


LDQ > — 

will submit a blueprint and coloured drawing ef peisbt bt 

d ; showing exactly how the ‘English Rose’ units will (AN PTT 

CHANEL ‘ appear in your kitchen. we 


Take the first step toward a life of freedom ~ 

PAR : 

cies from kitchen drudgery TODAY—send for the  Colureddrawing exactly 
‘English Rose’ brochure ER 50 


kitchen transformed. 


ear 
ee hey 


In case of difficu!ty please write for the name of 
nearest stockist to; 




















oie, 


THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME... ~¥ 


ny 2 a ¥, wee a, 
e'/¢ np 
ae English Rose = 


; é . , . 2 snl 
'y REGO. TAADE MARK ‘as : a 
(Ge P~ KITCHEN EQUIPMENT #9 oe) 
Cetera 
| C.S.A, Industries Ltd. Warwick. London Showrooms ; 229/231 Regent Street,W.1 REG, 2435 


L.G.8 








CAR HIRE 


sponsored by the world famous 
ROOTES GROUP 
with service throughout the world 


BRITAIN’S FINEST caRs 
CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN OR SELF DRIVE : 
BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL TOURS ARRANGED 

LINGUIST CHAUFFEURS ? 


CLIENTS MET AT DOCK OR AIRPORT 


ROOTES 


CAR HIRE F 


Abbey Hall, Abbey Road, London, N.W.8 
Phone: CUNningham 5141 Cables: Reoteshire London 


Bs . SPITS FICS IAS 


Mrayessr- atta 


Overseas booking facilities available through Rootes Group 
Regional Representatives and Distributors in 119 countries 


%& Ingram users enjoy com- 

u S a % 0 fortable quick shaves, 
followed by a reassuring, 

menthol-cool freshness. 

For Ingram’s plentiful 

lather combines its own 

a e rs face lotion. Share their 

ve pleasure by trying 
Ingram for yourself! 
You'll find Ingram a 
great comfort — both to 
your face and pocket. 


“combines its 
own face lotion 


A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, LONDON AND NEW YORK 
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MITRE CLUB 


STATIONERY 


Try Mitre Club next time —the new notepaper 
with a specially-processed, satin-smooth finish that 
does make writing easier! Available in white and 
an attractive new shade of blue in pads in three 
sizes 1/1, 1/4, 2/-, and in boxes of single and 
double sheets with distinctive envelopes to match. 


FROM ALL REALLY GOOD STATIONERS 























\ 








YOU'RE SAFE 
WITH 


COPES 


A credit account with Cope’s brings you 
manyotheradvantagestoo. Youget genuine 
“No Limit” terms. Throughout all your 
dealings you enjoy the traditional courtesy 
and friendliness that makes betting with 
Cope’s a pleasure. An interesting brochure 
explains Cope’s Confidential Credit Racing 
Service in full. Send off this coupon for a 
free copy and learn how easily you can 
open your account. 


ae wee ew eee ee ee 


When you're “‘on to a good thing”’ 
you often stand to win a considerable 
sum of money. Jt’s wisest, therefore, 
to bet with people you can really 
trust. That’s why I have an account 
with Cope’s. They’ve been in 
business for over 58 years and are 
known and respected by sportsmen 
everywhere. You can depend on 
Cope’s wherever you are—just phone, 
write or ‘wire’, and your bet is ‘on’. 


wee YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


The World’ Best Known Turf Accountants pDAVID COPE! = = 


Prease send me a free copy of your new 
illustrated brochure. (I am over 21 years 
of age.) 


Nome 


Address 








Re 


County __ 








Guinness 
Guide 
WHILE 
fo 
Y . SCOTCH WOODCOCK 
Br (ekebed wile of egg Sotbed pd © ~ 4 er sity hie GC apathy 
\ sigue white of eee fol S WO00uU) 1é8 | ool arrateei onion 


covered withers volks cookedwith er 
It served as soon as bak 


CHEESE SOUFFLE 


and eriss-crossed with anchoy fillet 
oak seule arabia lien Phe added dash of salt and cayenn 
onsistency of the head of creases vour receptiveness to the Gu 


that goes so well with this savour 


ANGELS ON HORSEBACK SURPRISI 
This is a ' 

name. Wrap plump, beardk 

in rashers of streaky bacon. Grill, | 1 ny, it conceals a p 
reverently on slivers of buttered toast Or nd ishroom, mixed w 


DEVILS ON HORSEBACK 
Like their angelic tellow-tro 


savoury as heaven! i pers, the 
delectable morsels ar uniformed 
bacon, but this time it cor 

of chicken liver, sprinkled with chopp 
and serve sizzling. The halos are all ‘ ry breaking hallot and pars and dusted 
but visible. an ! 1 cayenne. Devil Only in 
theyre prilled 


CHEESE STRAWS 
Though nowadays the generall 
company cocktails, they are amor 
traditional English mealtime savou 
Equal parts of four, Parmesan and 


Equal parts of flour, Parmesan and nixture of Béchamel sauce and maven. | “AND GUINNESS 
these len to onding ages ol . oe ee IS GOOD FOR YOU 


a little cayenne gives them a soul. 
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A Kodachrome photograph 


A fine city, NORWICH 


From the tower of St. Peter Mancroft Church one sees a view that is the 
quintessence of Norwich, Glimpses of old city churches, the legacy of a 
rich past; the factories by the river which mark a thriving present, and in 
the foreground the colourful tilts of the stalls of a market place first 
established there by the Normans in the shadow of their great castle. 

It was in a small office on Gentleman's Walk, facing the market square, 
that the Norwich Union Insurance Societies issued their first policies in 
1797, and thus began to acquire the renown they now enjoy for an 


unbeatable service in every branch of insurance. 


+, NORWICH UNION 


& INSURANCE SOCIETIES, NORWICH 





Branches and Agencies throughout the World 


A print of this advertisement (or any other in the same series) iv be 1 f Pu ty Department. 


| 
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For years the most 


AEE successful 


sports car in the world 








‘ = eB “Wee... ; ee, : = | 
THE M.G. CAR COMPANY LIMITED - SALES DIVISION - COWLEY OXFORD 
London Showrooms: University Motors Ltd., Stratton House, 80 Piccadilly, W.1 +» Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford & 41 Piccadilly, London,W ! 
























_ Trousers are more 
A quickly fastened with || 
f LIGHTNING zips | 


ee eS 
~— 








Please do not fease! ~ 


Those curious discs of Three Nuns do not need teasing — 
except, perhaps, the few at the top of the pipe bowl. Each 
disc is a complete blend in itself. Each smokes so slowly 

that a pipeful of Three Nuns is a delightfully 
prolonged performance. 


Three Nuns 


ORIGINAL BLEND:EMPIRE BLEND 
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‘Lightning’ zips are the quick, easy 
trouser fastcning—what is more they are 
reliable. ‘Lightning’ zips keep trousers 
trim and neat from every angle: they 
are the best trouser fastening. 


LAGATINING reliable zips 


| 072440 
4444 EA 
Oa stsstse 
LIGHTNING FASTENERS LTD., BIRMINGHAM essstststanr 


(A subsidiary company of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.) j holed erp 









is me 
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King George Vi 
Charles H. Pugh Limited 
Motor Mower Manufacturers 


revolutionise lawn mowing 


It was Atco who freed thousands of garden owners from 
the drawn-out drudgery of push-mowing. Now Atco, 
from their unique experience, advance a new principle 
of lawn mowing—bigger, lighter motor mowers, 
highly manoeuvrable and delightfully easy to handle, 
which cut a wider swath (with fewer grass-box empty- 
ings) and mow your lawn much faster, leaving you more 
time to enjoy your garden. 


| : ; q a 
By appointment to the lale nce agal n 











Study the diagram below and you will realise that the 
new |7-inch and 20-inch Atcos are replacing the 14-inch 
model as the sensible and practical mowing unit for all 
garden lawns and that the convenience and pleasure of 
the larger machines are out of all proportion to the 
smail differences in price. 


Atco motor mowers have always been the best value 
and this is enhanced by the unique service facilities 
offered by Atco Service Branches strategically situated 
throughout the British Isles in order to maintain the 
value of your purchase. 


The new Atcos are in the shops now—please go and 
have a look at one. 



















Cutting a 
wider swath than 

the 14-inch model, the 
/ 17-inch Ateo, though 
just as easy to handle, 
cuts your lawn much 
quicker yet costs very 
little more and leas than 
any other make of the 
same Nize. 

















The 20-inch 
Atco stripped of \ 
all supertiuous weight \ 
is unbelievably pleasant \ \ 
and light to handle. 
It cuts your lawn even 
faster than the 17-inch 
model and is by far 
the lowest price mower 
of ita size on 
the market. 














The 14-inch 
Atco is still avail- 
able but most 

people now prefer the 

17-inch model 
even for quite 
small lawns. 





For sports grounds and larger areas of 


turf the 28-inch and 34-inch Atcos are 
more efficient ond cost vastly less than 
any other makes of the same sizes 
Their comparatively low initial and run- 


* Atco Motor Mowers may be obtoined meng costs and great economy in mowing 

by extended payments. We will time, fuel and labour make their use 
gladly give you detai!s of this simple practicable and economical on areas 
and straightforward method of hitherto considered suitable only for 
pur hase. much smeller machines. 
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CHARLES H. PUGH LTD., ATCO WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 9 
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N Associated Press dispatch from Accra reports 
that sixty-three Gold Coast chiefs have felt bound 
to decline the offer of a seat in the open air for the 
ve rocession on June 2, as it 
AWN Ny AN is held to be damaging to 
wey YA Bb \ their prestige to sit in the 
— sun. Opinioninthiscountry 
is that they can’t be very 
keen to come, otherwise 
they ‘d have taken a gamble 
om it, 
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A letter to the Sunday 

p Times recalls that because a 

seauad bath-mat was once laid the 

wrong way up in the British Embassy in Sofia, 

Bulgarians call an oblong bath a HTAB (pronounced 

hj'tarpu). Can it be because of a similar slip at the 

front door of the British Embassy in Cairo that the 

Egyptians keep bidding our troops EMOCLEW 
(pronounced g’bye) ? 


Ba Ba 


Television as an educational medium is at its best 
in the children’s programmes, as for example during a 
recent demonstration by a child prodigy of veneer 
picture-making when the interviewer, after extracting 
the assurance that the veneers were of wood, made all 
clear to the watching millions with his next question: 
“From trees?” 
a a 
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Malenkov is now 
left with merely the Presidency of the Council of 
Ministers, while Beria has the police, Bulganin the 
army, Khrushchev the party, and Sokolovsky the 
Tailor and Cutter award as Russia’s best-dressed man. 


behind the scenes in the Kremlin. 


a a 


When, during a recent Commons debate, Mr. R. F. 
Crouch asked that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should increase the cost of dog licences from seven-and- 
six to two guineas, the proposal was greeted, according 
to a Press report, with a cry of “ Bow-wow, bow-wow.” 
Opinions differ on who was responsible for this com- 
ment, and certain inevitable charges are being coldly 
rebutted by Mr. Somerville Hastings, hon. Member for 
Barking. 

a a 


A sly reference to the diminished value of sterling 
was discerned by some in a J'imes leader-page index 
the other day. “Book Reviews, The Story of the 
Mint; New Fiction.” 


a B 


Mr. Johnnie Ray, the weeping vocalist now enter- 
taining in London, has disclosed that his popuiarity 
causes constant inconvenience from crowds seeking to 
snip his hair and clothes for souvenirs. By a stroke of 
good fortune he is here just when a conscientious body 
of men, experienced in precautions against excessive 
admiration, are looking for a fresh assignment. 


SLANT MUNI 





A patriotic writer to the papers 
suggests that eggs for breakfast on 
Easter Day might be red, white and 
blue in colour. Not inside, though. 


a a 


Mr. Khrushchev’s displacement of 
Mr. Malenkov as Secretary-General of 
the Communist Party offers further 
evidence of powerful rivalries at work 


oO 


I | 
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BALANCE OF CONVENIENCE 


T is regrettable that once again there have been 
some defaults in the prescriptive civic duty of 
preparing memoranda on taxation for submission 

to the Chancellor at this time of the year. As far as we 
can trace, the Apothecaries have not been forthcoming. 
The Anthropologists and the Bronté Society are dumb. 
If the British Society of Dowsers has any knowledge of 
untapped sources it has kept it to itself. The Polar 
tesearch people are obviously out of the country for 
more than six months of the year, and indifferent to the 
fiscal fate of their marooned compatriots. Incredible to 
relate, the Anti-Slavery Society and the National 
Society for the Abolition of Cruel Sports have not 
intervened in their manifest and incontestable réle. 

There is no excuse for this laxity in any departments 
of higher thought and research. The economy itself does 
nothing but tick over at this time of the year. That’s 
all it can do between New Year's Day and the fateful 
Tuesday in April. No grand decisions have to be made 
because they can't be made. The overriding directive 
for industry, for the firm, the office, the shop and the 
household is “Wait for it.” 

The three-month period of grace is therefore avail- 
able for alternate capitulation to ‘flu epidemics and the 
drafting of memoranda on imperative fiscal reforms. 
It must be acknowledged that, apart from a few 
recalcitrants, the community does buckle down to the 
task, and we calculate that the representations to 
date this year are the equivalent of a 98-4 per cent 
plebiscite vote, a normal figure in a dictatorship, but a 
phenomenon in a free democracy. 

A study of these manifestoes reveals that the 
following taxes have fallen into widespread disfavour: 
the excess profits levy, the distributed profits tax, the 
undistributed profits tax, the income tax, the surtax, 
the death duties, the stamp duties, the motor vehicle 
duties, the whole range of customs and excise duties, 
with a particular disrelish for the purchase tax and the 
imposts on drink, tobacco, entertainments, betting, and 
petrol. The postal, telegraph and telephone charges 
provoke a sour dislike, as do the broadcast receiving 
licences, dog licences, and the licences for the manu- 
facture of glucose, methylated spirits, playing cards 
and vinegar. 

On the other side there is the conviction, equally 
widespread, that numerous Government services are 
heing provided on a deplorably inadequate scale, and 
that short-sighted and mistaken economy at the centre 
is the cause of this. The services and activities which 
are suffering in this way include the Navy, the Army, 
and the Air Force, both Houses of Parliament, Govern- 
ment Hospitality, the Government Actuary, the Mint, 
the Seeret Service and the Tithe Redemption Com- 
mission. The Foreign Office and Allied Services are run 
on parochial lines. The Home Office doesn’t know 
where to put its prison population. In education we 
are sacrificing the next generation to our parsimony ; 
in health and housing our efforts are unworthy. 

The Ministry of Works cannot keep up with running 


repairs, let alone embark on modernization. War and 
civic pensions are miserly, and there is a crying shortage 
of shillings for the gas and electricity meters. In literally 
millions of cases it is not worth giving up one’s job in 
order to go on to Public Assistance. 

The Chancellor is thus confronted with a clear-cut 
situation. Onthe basis of the popular will the Budgetary 
situation presents itself as follows: 

Budget Estimates 1953—54 
REVENUE 1X PENDITURE 
£ million £ million 
1* 9,000 

It is clear that Mr. Butler would have some difficulty 
in operating on this footing, and that some modifications 
will have to be introduced if the Treasury is to maintain 
any standard of dignity. When the Chancellor has 
sorted out the memoranda, and tabulated the ensemble 
of recommendations, suggestions, expostulations, ad- 
monitions, asseverations, pleadings and arguments, he 
will find that they largely resolve into proposals for 
dumping it on the other fellow. It will not, therefore, 
be undemocratic if he constitutes himself into an 
official channel for passing the buek, and he can 
do this simply by redistributing the memoranda, taking 
care that none of them goes back to the original address. 

This redistribution calls for acumen and skill, and 
a sense of fun and games, qualities in which the Chan- 
cellor is not deficient. In some important cases a direct 
exchange would provide the occasion for a formal 





ceremony. Thus in a setting either of Canalettos or of 


portraits of defunct Lord High Treasurers, the Chan- 
cellor could present the memorandum of the Federation 
of British Industries to the representatives of the Trades 
Union Congress with the polite intimation: “If any- 
thing in this strikes your fancy, let me know.” Then, 
turning to the F.B.I., he could hand over the T.U.C.’s 
effort with a similar injunction: “If you can find any- 
thing in this, it’s yours.” 

We have, with electronic aids, recast the myriad 
proposals on the principle of letting everyone have 
what the other fellows are prepared to concede. That 
is to say, we have struck the net yield of the conglomer- 
ate communal give and take. On this basis the revised 
Budget situation works out as follows: 

Budget Estimates 1953—54 
REVENUE EXPENDITURE 
£ million £ million 
4,300 4,300 

We stake our reputation as economic and political 
prophets that, subject to the usual margin of error, the 
Chancellor will be operating around this level on 


Budget Day. GEORGE SCHWARTZ 





* Conscience money, sale of postcards at the British 
Museum, profits on lost umbrella offices, unclaimed prize- 
money (Napoleonic Wars), sums accrued from unpaid 
fractions of a penny on account of dividends on the 
National Debt, coppers dropped by visitors to National 
Parks, compassionate grant from Government of Iran. 
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BUDGET PREAMBLE 


T was a stroke of luck for the 
toyal Air Force that I wasn’t 
in charge of the bomb button 

aboard Canberra No. 987 the other 
Thursday, because I couldn't have 
pressed it. The act of insubordina- 
tion would have occurred eight 
miles above an airfield at Frankfurt- 
on-Main, during the exercise “Jungle 
King.” I should have guided the 
pilot skilfully on to the target with 
the well-known “Left a bit 
steady, etc.”, but when the tiny 
criss-cross of runways at last came 
fully in the sights my conscience 
would have objected. Upping peri- 
scope, I should have tendered my 
resignation over the inter-com. 
In this way, no bag of flour—or 
whatever they use for practice bombs 
would have been released upon 
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CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTIONS 


the fictitious person and retinue of 
“Colonel-General Knockisneckoff.” 

I have put the Colonel-General 
in quotes for two reasons. First, so 
that you can get him fully in your 
sights, and thus take a good look at 
the object of the present exercise ; 
secondly, because he is, in fact, 
quoted from The Times. “It was 
supposed,” said that paper's special 
correspondent, who flew in No. 987 
to get his story, and date-lined it, 
rather showily some may feel, 
“IN THE STRATOSPHERE ’—‘‘It was 
supposed that a ‘Colonel-General 
Knockisneckoff’ had just arrived on 
the airfield in a four-engined jet 
transport escorted by fighters .. . 














it was a golden opportunity to catch 
them on the ground.” 

At my court-martial I should 
have pleaded two quite distinct con- 
scientious objections. The invitation 
to speak in my defence would have 
led, I fancy, to some interesting 
exchanges. 

Me. Thank you, sir. In the 
first place, it would have seemed to 
me as morally indefensible to bomb 
a target called ‘‘ Knockisneckoff” as 
to laugh at any other bad joke. 

President of the Court. If the 
Prisoner is under the impression 
that this is a joking matter-—— 

Me. Tam sorry. I had assumed 
that Bomber Command, in hitting 
on the name Knockisneckoff, in- 
tended some measure of levity. 
Otherwise, why not Colonel-General 
Jones, Brown or Robinson ? 

P. of the C. They are English 
names. 

Me. British, certainly. 

P. of the C. Does the Court 
understand that you would not 
have hesitated to release the bomb 
if it had been intended for Colonel- 
General Joneski, Brownski, or— 
er——? 

Me. Robinsonoff? Sir, to 
answer the question would lead me 
into the second part of my defence. 
With the Court’s permission I should 
prefer to continue for the moment 
with the first. 

P. of the C. 
cra— Proceed. 

Me. Thank you. As the Court 
is no doubt aware, the devising of 
a name ambitious to be both 
fictitious and humorous is a highly 
refined branch of literary invention. 
The fictitious and supposedly 
humorous Aircraftman Snooks and 
the ditto Pilot-Officer Prune afford 
familiar examples, from our own 
Service, of under-developed tech- 
niquein this direction, though either, 
in my view, is a flash of purest 
wit compared with Col.-General 
Knockisneckoff—a conception which, 
with great respect, for illiterate 
ineptitude, shallow vulgarity and 
sheer impoverishment of comic in- 
spiration, must stand for ever 
beyond challenge in the annals of 


Very well. Get 
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contrived nomenclature. To the 
poetic mind, and the humorous 
mind, and the-—— 

P. of the C. The Court takes 
your point. I think. And your 
second line of defence ? 

Me. Have I the Court’s per- 
mission to put a question ? 

P. of the C. That one or another 
one ? 

Me. Both. 

P. of the C. Er—— 

Me. Thank you. Mr. President, 
Mr. Judge-Advocate: This imagin- 
ary enemy officer of high and com- 
plicated rank—am I not right in 
construing the name given him as 
evidence of a particular nationality, 
to wit ? 

P. of the C. That is an improper 
question. 

Me. Why? 

P. of the C. Never mind why. 

Me. Putting aside the name, 
then, not without satisfaction, we 
are left with the rank. I am not 
sure whether they have Colonel- 
Generals in the army of. 

P. of the C, (loudly). Hrrrrm! 

Me. But I seem to remember 
that in another army, that of G 

P. of the C. (quickly). This is 
quite irrelevant. If the Prisoner-—— 

Me. In my view, and with the 
greatest respect, it isn’t irrelevant 
at all. To encourage British bomb- 
aimers to aim bags of flour, or 
whatever they use, on imaginary 
characters named Colonel-General 
Knockisneckoff is, in my submis- 
sion, damaging to our relations with 














the people of 
P. of the C.(veryloudly). Hrrrrm | 
Me. —who are being so un- 


usually charming just at the 
moment. And equally damaging to 
our relations with the people of —— 

P. of the C. (very quickly). 
Flight - Sergeant, remove the 
Prisoner. 


Me. Ah, well. 


Remanded for a medical report, 
of course. But it would have been 
worth it. Especially if I'd re- 
membered to ask them how they'd 
react to reports that bags of flour 
were being dropped on a fictitious 
five-star General named Mont- 
gomeridgeway, by UNO-who. 

J. B. Boornroyp 
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IN PRAISE OF HUMANKIND 


HE honesty of men is past belief; 


Their wisdom is astonishing likewise. 
With what aplomb they triumph over gricf! 


With what serenity they harmonize 


With men of other nations, races, creeds! 
I am amazed to look on human nature, 
Its noble attributes, its golden deeds, 


Its charity, its lofty moral stature. 


I almost faint when I consider Man. 
How near perfection he is standing now! 
Mark the authority upon his pan, 
The height and general smoothness of his brow, 


His genial aspect and his gentle ways, 
His humble tolerance, his self-restraint, 
The steadfast comprehension of his gaze! 


As I remarked just now, I almost faint. 
R. P. Lister 


a DM 





HERE have’ been certain 

changes in Cairo since last year. 
Government guides now shepherd 
American tourists round the Abdin 
Palace, theoretically the residence 
of the infant King Ahmed Fuad, at 
£1 a time, maintaining a sniggering 
flow of salacious comment on 
the bizarre equipment of Farouk’s 
private quarters. The tables per- 
manently reserved in fashionable 
hotels and restaurants, “in case 
His Majesty should honour us with 
a visit,” are no longer reserved. 
The Royal Egyptian Air Force has 
been re-named, without regard for 
euphony, “The Air Force of the 
Egyptian Armed Forces.” 

The less compromised figures of 
the Wafd junta are busily working 
their passages back to public in- 
fluence. Salah ed Din, a former 
Wafdist Foreign Minister, led the 
histrionic sally of Cairo lawyers to 
the Sudan, to defend ‘victims of 
British oppression’ who were in 
no danger of prosecution. But what 
most people want to know, and 
what still remains obscure, is 
whether General Neguib, the 
legendary “simple straightforward 
soldier,’ wants an early settlement 
of Anglo-Egyptian differences, and 
whether he is domestically in a 
position to accept a reasonable 
compromise. 

The Sudan agreement augured 
well, since past attempts to resolve 
the Canal Zone issue had always 
foundered on the demand for *‘ unity 
of the Nile valley.” The settlement 
added enormously to the prestige 
of General Neguib, since it was 
jubilantly supposed in Cairo that 
the Egyptian view, which called for 
virtual annexation of the Sudan, 
had triumphed. It is now belatedly 
realized that the Sudanese party 
leaders, though by no means averse 
to visiting Cairo as the pampered 
guests of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, are unlikely to abandon their 
preference for independence, in 
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“MUST BE EVACUATED BY NOON...” 


favour of absorption by Egypt. 
This fact is only slightly obscured 
by the loud noises emitted by 
Sudanese minority leaders in touch 
with Cairo. 

Meanwhile, first attempts to get 
General Neguib to treat the Canal 
Zone Base issue as an inalienable 
part of the Middle East defence 
problem, which it must be, met 
with failure. To Sir Ralph Steven- 
son, the British Ambassador, and 
Mr. Jefferson Caffery, the American 
Ambassador, a two-point resolution 
of the Revolutionary Council was un- 
folded: no Americen participation 


in Anglo-Egyptian negotiations, 
and no discussion of Middle East 
defence, without prior and absolute 
British agreement to evacuate the 
Canal Zone. 

This rebuff, accompanied by 
wild allegations of British bad faith 
in the Sudan, brought the Cairo talks 
to an abrupt stop. The Foreign Office 
seems to be girding its loins for a 
fresh approach, while the British 
Ambassador, who is afflicted with 
severe sciatica, awaits further in- 
structions. Foreign observers find 
it difficult to assess whether General 
Neguib, whose honest desire to 
































“ Help!” 
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clean up the Augean stable of 
Egyptian politics is not in doubt, is 
also enough of a statesman to break 
with the Wafdist tradition in Canal 
Zone policy. His personal popularity 
and his authority over the armed 
forces are such that any settlement 
which he approves is likely to find 
acceptance in Egypt. 

But the constitutional position 
is unsatisfactory. The Cabinet, 
with the exception of Neguib him- 
self and Dr. Fawzi, the Foreign 
Minister, are completely over- 
shadowed by the  twelve-man 
military junta, whose members 
(apart from Neguib) wield power 
without responsibility. Lt.-Colonel 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, whose position 
is second only to that of the General, 
and Major Salah Salem, issue 
an almost incessant stream of 
ultimative policy statements. 

These, one is assured, are 
primarily for the benefit of ““ Egyp- 
tian public opinion.” British public 
opinion, it is airily assumed, should 
receive with traditional Anglo- 
Saxon phlegm Colonel Nasser’s 
declaration that “evacuation must 
be total, immediate and uncon- 
ditional,” or Wing-Commander 
Gamal Salem’s comparison of 
British troops in the Canal Zone to 
“ bloed-sucking parasites’ requiring 
the action of a vermifuge. 

In such circumstances, negoti- 
ation on the banks of the Nile 
tends to become an exasperating 
diplomatic steeplechase, in which 
uncharted hazards are continually 
interposed by self-appointed ama- 
teur stewards. Even the notices 
addressed to hotel residents seem to 
echo the general tone: ‘‘ Rooms,” 
runs a notice in one Cairo lift, ‘‘ must 
be evacuated by 12 noon.” 


a B 


PUNCH EXHIBITION IN U.S. 

The Exhibition of original drawings 
from Punch which has lately beer on 
view in New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington will be et the Arr 
InNstTiTtuTE, CricaGco, for the whole of 
April. 

The times of opening are : 
Weekdays—9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sundays—12 noon to 5 p.m. 

The Exhibition will be at the 


Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, during 
May. 


‘ Seasonable weather!” 


A LITANY FOR ALL FOOLS’ DAY 


Spc fools professed and folly unexploded, 

From the shallow, and the idle-minded, and the slick, 

From the dull, the earnest, the mentally overloaded, 
From the slave of the slogan and the fashionable trick, 

From the eager addict of the correspondence courses, 
From abstract thinking, from bias and animus, 


From phobias and idées fixes, from hoodoos and hobby-horses, 
Good Lord deliver us. 


From small fools, from the brow-beaten and the outwitted, 
From feckless children and feather-pated youth, 
From the mean-minded, from the obstinate unpitied, 
From the grown man with a grudge against the truth, 
From big fools and folly in high places, 
From folly that is clever and gay and garrulous, 
From fools shooting a line and fools saving their faces, 
Good Lord deliver us. 


Froin the folly of boards, committees and corporations, 
Of mass movement and supersonic speed, 
From the folly of race and the huge folly of nations, 
Good Lord deliver us. Finally, from the need 
Even to dent our own folly’s defences 
Or doubt our duty to defend it thus; 
And from the meeting in full of our folly’s consequences, 
Good Lord deliver us. P. M. Hupparp 
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“On the bright side, however, I’ve used nineteen cheque 
forms less than last year to spend fifty-three pounds more.” 


SUCCESS STORY IN ADVANCE 


Ts KE story properly begins when 
the Works Manager called me 
into his room—and me still in my 
rough dirty overalls, although my 
hair is tidy enough—-and told me 
that he had decided to give me a 
chance in the Drawing Office. The 
line of my clean-shaven jaw firms as 
I try to thank him, but he smiles my 
words genially on one side with: 
“We know a good man when we see 
him. Make sure that you don’t let 
my judgment down.” IL bow my 
head; I am slightly overawed by the 


unexpectedness of the wonderful” 


chance being offered me. 

“Now,” and the kindliness sud- 
denly leaves the Works Manager's 
eyes, and he becomes again the 
hard-headed business man 
always known. 
thing. 


I have 
*There’s just one 
You're going straight home 
to tell the good news to the little 
woman. She'll be in the kitchenette 
wearing a check apron, and she'll 
put down the frying-pan and come 
and sit on the edge of your chair, 
and she'll say ‘I’m proud of you, 
Bill’—your first name is Bill, I 
hope?” L nod. “Then you'll plan 
for the future—that little house, the 
clearing off of the instalments on 
the television, and so on. All right 


so far,” went on the Works Man- 
ager, after a pause. “Then one 
night, some time afterwards, the 
little woman, wearing a housecoat 
now—and there’s a refrigerator in 
the kitchen 
your chair again. 

“* Anything wrong at the office, 
Bill?’ she asks lightly. But you 
can see she knows instinctively that 
something is seriously wrong. You 
hedge; you mutter something about 
being rather tired. But—she knows. 
Then you blurt out the truth. You 
tell her that somehow you just can't 
get on. You can’t concentrate. 
Mistakes are happening that 
shouldn't happen. You hold your 
head in your hands and admit that 
only that day I had called you in 
to my room and, in a frank talk, had 
told you that unless ... You see /” 

I moved uneasily in my chair. 

The Works Manager lighted a 
cigarette. ‘‘Shall I tell you what 
your wife says now! She says 
‘You'd better see a doctor, darling.’ 
Wretchedly, you agree ... And you 
go to see the doctor. You sit in his 
consulting room, and he asks you 
the usual questions. He knows 
what he is looking for—he recognizes 
the symptoms. He’s known many 
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sits on the edge of 
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cases like yours before. Perhaps he 
taps his teeth with his pen; perhaps 
there's a pregnant silence 
you've told him everything. 
don’t let that fool you. 

“Suddenly he rises, opens the 
glass doors of a cabinet and pro- 
duces a little jar with the label 
turned towards you so that you can 
read what it says. He gives you the 
jar, waving away your thanks. ‘If 
more people took this just before 
going to bed there would be much 
less for us doctors to do,’ he says. 
You take the jar and return home 
with a new hope.” 

The Works Manager stubbed out 
his cigarette. I waited for the climax 
to his story. He went on: “A week 


passes. 


when 


But 


Until one evening you 
into the kitchen at home, 
throw your hat anywhere, seize the 
little woman round the waist and 
waltz her up and down. ‘Why, Bill!’ 
she exclaims, half annoyed because 
perhaps she’s just been turning pan- 
cakes. But her heart is singing, 
because this is her old Bill, the Bill 
she had loved, had had faith in—no 
longer the Bill who, just for a while, 
had seemed beaten, scared. Then 
you tell her that I’m so pleased with 
your work that I’ve recommended 
that you become Area _ Repre- 
sentative... 


burst 


“Together, arms entwined, you 
walk to a cupboard, and she lifts 
out the jar. She holds it up and 
says ‘We owe it all to you.’” 

The Works Manager jerked open 
a drawer in his table. “I have here 
a jar containing exactly what is in 
the jar of my story. Take it now, 
and it will save the three of us a lot 
of misunderstanding, and you in 
particular a lot of unnecessary 
trouble in the future. We keep a 
supply nowadays to give to em- 
ployees who are being promoted .. .” 

Frercusson MAc Lay 


& & 


“Snow was falling in the North and 
West Riding of Yorkshire and reports 
from R.A.C. patrols indicated that 
M.I.G.s crossed the Yalu River—the 
North Korean frontier—in force last 
week, and in one day flew much farther 
south than they usually do.” 

Grimaby Saturday Telegraph 


Very much on their toes, these 


chaps. 
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Pilot of the Pools 


Y lords, we were discussing the 

Legal Position. Mr. Hubert 
Phillips, before the Royal Com- 
mission of 1949-1951, attempted 
to prove, by elaborate mathemat- 
ical formule, that the football 
pools were indistinguishable from 
lotteries. 

We should hate to say an 
unkind word about a Royal Com- 
mission: but in this part of their 
inquiry they do seem to have 
become a little vague and woolly. 
They waver towards and away from 
Mr. P. in alternate paragraphs or 
sentences—even, sometimes, in the 
same sentence: 

(1) about the few-match Pools, 
like the Family Four and Simple 
Six, they say: 

“Mr. P.’s evidence shows that the part 


which skill plays in determining the results 
of the pool of this type ia, in the long run, 












































very small. It seems doubtful, however, 
whether it can be conclusively proved by 
these methods that it plays no part 
whatsoever...” It was difficult, they 
said, not to recognize “the existence of 
some other factor besides pure chance.” 


(2) about the 14-match Penny 
Points Pool they said: 


“The obvious conclusion (from Mr. 
P.’s figures) is that there ia a remarkable 
correspondence between the number of 
theoretical and actual winners ...’’ (The 
“theoretical’’ number means the number 
who might have been expected to win by 
the Pin System and the laws of prob- 
ability.) 

But later: “It seems reasonable to 
infer that in many of the cases examined 
there has been some influence in addition 
to mathematical probability, i.e. 
tive judgment.” 


Messrs. X, the Pools persons, had 
submitted some facts and figures on 
the Penny Points Pool of a certain 
day: and the Commission quote, 
with apparent approval, 
X’s comment: 


selec- 


Messrs. 
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Percentage Forecasting 
Home Away Draw 

Huddersfield v. 

Portsmouth 20 21 
Bradford City v. 

New Brighton 56 22 
Everton v. Wolves 22 24 

“Tt will be noted that 59 per cent 
took Portsmouth to win at Huddersfield 
(Portsmouth then being Champions for 
the previous season and Huddersfield 
P showing poor form)—56 per cent 
took Bradford City to win at home 
against New Brighton (New Brighton 
having a poor ‘away’ record)—and 54 
per cent supported Wolves (who were 
then top of the League and had won all 
their matches home and away) to win 
at Everton. This is very different from 
Mr. Phillips’ expectation. Applying his 
‘laws of random selection,’ such an 
analysis would haveshown approximately 
334 per cent support for each forecast. 

“The first dividend in our Penny 
Points Pool for the matches played on 
the 17th September, 1949, was £420, and 
Mr. Phillips expresses himself as ‘mysti- 
fied’ by the smallness of the dividend. 
The explanation is very simple—-the 
‘form’ selections were successful, as the 
above analysis of forecast shows, but 
such an explanation must elude Mr. 
Phillips because he denies its existence.” 

“Y Pools Ltd. also submitted com- 
ments on Mr. Phillips’s evidence, in 
which they drew attention to the fact 
that entries received in this type of pool 
showed that a much higher proportion 
than 33 per cent of competitors forecast 
a particular result of certain matches.” 


(3) On the Three Draws and 
Treble Chance Pools they were more 
decided. 


“Tt hardly seems possible to establish 
by mathematical argument that in this 
type of pool the selections made by com- 
petitors have no effect on the results of 
the competition ... 

*X Pools Ltd. submitted an analysis 
of 500 lines showing the percentage of 
lines which included each of the fifty 
matches in the list in both the Three 
Draws and the Treble Chance Pools. 
According to the theory of random 
sclection each match should have been 
included in 6 per cent of the lines sub- 
mitted in the Three Draws Pool and in 
16 per cent of the lines submitted in the 
TrebleChance Pool. The analysis showed, 
however, that certain matches received a 
considerably higher or lower degree of 
support.” 


The paragraph (286) which deals 
with this theme in the main body 
of the Report is a 
conflicting thoughts : 


mere maze of 


‘We think that the attempt to assess 
the claims of different teams does afford 
an important element of amusement, 
but we do not believe that it has much 
effect on th- winning of prizes, at any 
rate in those types of pools in which 
the largest prizes are paid... 

“Mr. Phillips’ object was to show 
that football pools are, in fact, nothing 
more than a lottery. We were not 
convinced that this evidence succeeded in 
establishing this point 


in regard to all types 
of football pools 
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“We think it would be difficult to 
prove that in any of the types of football 
pool conducted by the larger firms skill is 
wholly unimportant...” 


“Nevertheless, Mr. Phillips’ evi- 
dence shows very clearly that, how- 
ever much competitors make use of 
their knowledge of football form, the 
difficulty of forecasting correctly the 
result of a large number of matches 
is so great that the number of prize- 
winners is determined more by the 
laws of probability than by the skill 
of the competitor .. .” 


Now, what would you say, my 
lords, after all these words, was the 
total, the final thought of the Royal 


Commission? Not much more, we 
feel, than “More by luck than 
judgment.” Well, there is luck in 
everything, even in the noble game 
of cricket: and the luck of a bowler 
who goes in to bat last, and saves 
his side, is often more than his 
judgment. But, if a competition for 
money prizes does not want to be 
called a lottery, there must, we 
understand, be more judgment than 
luck. We think that in the Pools, on 
the whole, there is: we think that 
the Pools persons rightly resented 
and rejected Mr. P.’s wounding 
description of their beneficent 
activities. But if we were they, we 
should be on our guard. They may 
well believe that politically they 





have not much to fear, that no 
private Member would now dare to 
propose their abolition, that no Gov- 
ernment would wish to be saddled 
with their control. But a really 
clever enemy, it seems to us, would 
not make a frontal attack in Parlia- 
ment: he would sneak up through 
the Courts. Anything, we all know, 
can happen in a Court of Law. We 
should, if we were the Pools pro- 
moters, be far from happy about 
paragraph 286 of the Royal Com- 
mission’s Report, vague though it is. 
They should certainly pray to be 
saved from their friends. There is a 
nasty sting in the tail of paragraph 
286. Listen, my lords: 

“It is moreover apparent that 
although there is room for the 
exercise of judgment on the part of 
the competitor, it is possible to win 
prizes without attempting to assess 
the chances of the teams. 

““We have observed from news- 
paper reports that two of the winners 
of very large prizes in Messrs. X’s 
Treble Chance Pool during the past 
18 months, have stated that their 
method of selecting the matches to 
be included in their forecasts is to 
choose those matches which cor- 


responded with the dates of birthdays 
of members of their family.” 


Since then, my lords, who knows 
how many happy winners of large 
prizes have boasted that they 

43 


“made no attempt to assess the 
chances of the teams’’—that their 
daughter picked the numbers out 
of a hat, that they used the letters 
of their wife’s surname, and so on? 
Only a week after we told you about 
the Upside-down System a poor 
man won £10,000 by that same 
method—or so he said. All this may 
be grossly unfair to Messrs. X and Y, 
and to the many millions of their 
clients who take this business 
seriously. But judges are human: 
and a procession of Upside-down 
winners through the witness-box 
might well impair their judgment. 
You, my lord, if you do win £75,000, 
must stand by the clan. By what- 
ever method you made your winning 
selection, do not announce in public 
that you used the Numbers Method, 
or the Letters Method, or shut your 
eyes, bayed at the moon, and used a 
toasting-fork. Say simply that you 
studied form and the prophets, used 
your skill and judgment, and, 
thoroughly deserve your fortune. 
“We take this opportunity,” as 
the Pools persons say, in the most 
charming and Christian fashion, at 
the end of all their letters, ‘to wish 
you success in your future invest- 
ments.” A. P.H. 
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Excursion into Opera 


| Figaro last month IT was asked by a powerful group 

of London musicians to write a libretto for a light 
opera based on the life of William Wordsworth. I 
refused. A week later, returning home in the early 
hours of the morning after a dance, I was set upon by 
three masked men and roughly handled. For two days 
I was confined to my bed, and on the third I received 
an unsigned postcard bearing the words ‘What about 
the libretto now?” I went to my desk, took a clean 
sheet of paper, and scribbled down the following lines, 
which I dispatched by the evening post: 


WORDSWORTH’S SONG O° THE ROAD 
(Worpswortu and the entire company) 
All. Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp! 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp! 
Wordsworth. Sandwiches! 
All. Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp! 
Wordsworth. Haversack! 
All. Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp! 
Wordsworth. 
Hat! Stick! Pen! Ink! 
Book! Brush! Comb! Drink! — 
and Awa-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-y 
All. (Tramp, tramp, tramp!) 
Wordsworth. 
with the petty conventions, the endless dis- 
sensions, 
The foolish pretensions, the vain apprehensions! 
I shoulder my load! 








“ Three fresh cuts on his chin, short back and sides 
and a horrible smell of violet brilliantine.” 


All. He shoulders his load! Tramp, tramp, tramp! 
Wordsworth. Fre-e-e-e-e-c-e-e-¢-c-e 
All. (Tramp, tramp, tramp!) 
Wordsworth. 
—from the foul execrations, the false allegations, 
The wild fulminations, the vilifications, 
I follow the road! 
All. He follows the road! Tramp, tramp, tramp! 
Wordsworth. 
It’s little [I care, on the hillside bare 
To be caught in the pouring rain! 
All. Tramp! 
Wordsworth. 
I scamper along with a smile and a song 
Till the sun comes out again! 
All. Tramp! 
Wordsworth. 
Though the thunder roar on the dark lake shore 
And the glittering lightning flash! 
All. Tramp! 
Wordsworth. 
I laugh with glee at the blasted tree 
As into an inn I dash! 
All. Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp! 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp! 
Wordsworth. Awa-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-y 
All. (Tramp, tramp, tramp!) 
Wordsworth. 
—with the daily vexation of versification, 
The exacerbation of constant creation 
Of sonnet and ode! 
All. Of sonnet and ode! Tramp, tramp, tramp! 
Wordsworth. To-da-a-a-a-a-a-a-a&-a-&-a-a-y 
All. (Tramp, tramp, tramp!) 
Wordsworth. 
I shall take a vacation from civilization, 
Eschew cerebration and deep meditation 
And follow the road! 
All. — And follow the road! Tramp, tramp, tramp! 
Wordsworth. Energetic, magnetic, 
I follow— 
All. You follow ? 
Wordsworth. Prophetic, poetic, 
I follow 
All. He follows! 
Wordsworth. Ecstatic, erratic, 
Emphatic, Socratic, 
I follow 
All. He follows! 


Wordsworth. The ro-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-d! 


Well, whether or not these lines will turn out to 
be the sort of thing required by this formidable clique 
I cannot of course pretend to say, but I must admit 
that I felt easier in my mind when they were posted. 

Immediately after breakfast on the following 
morning I took up my pen and set to work once more, 
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but this time with greater deliberation. It seemed to 
me reasonable enough to suppose that Wordsworth’s 
sister would become a prey to melancholy when he had 
departed for his walking tour, and I decided that, 
immediately after the Song o’ the Road, Wordsworth 
and the entire company should march away, leaving 
Dorothy alone on the stage. She would then sing a 
song, and it would, of course, be an exceedingly mourn- 
ful one. I completed Dorothy’s lines without much 
difficulty, but when I had considered them for a few 
minutes it became clear to me that their pathos was 
such that some sort of relief was absolutely essential. 
I therefore decided that a few shepherds should remain 
with Dorothy, and that they should shout rollicking 
choruses at suitable intervals in the song. It neces- 
sitated a few alterations in the original version, but the 
final effect fully justified the labour: 


THE CORN IN ITS PRIDE 
(DorotHy Worpsworts and chorus of shepherds) 
Dorothy. The corn in its pride to the sickle must fall— 

Shepherds. With a rumble-dum, tiddle-dum! 
Dorothy. And time the Avenger lies waiting for all— 
Shepherds. With a diddle-um! 

Dorothy. 

The shepherd who sings as he bounds o’er the lea, 

By nightfall a-writhing in torment may be. 
Shepherds. 

With a rumble-dum, 

dum-dee! 

(and a tiddle-um.) 
Dorothy. Our portion on earth is affliction and care— 
Shepherds. And a diddle-um! 

Dorothy. Each day we are given fresh trials to bear— 


dumble-dum, tumble- 


Shepherds. 

Dorothy. 
And thus it should hardly surprise you to know 
That your flocks have expired in the depths of 


With a rumble-dum, tiddle-um! 


the snow. 
Shepherds. 

With a rumble-dum, 

dum-do! 

(and a tiddle-um.) 
Dorothy. The blossoms of summer bloom but to decay— 
Shepherds. The future is gloomy, the outlook is grey— 
Dorothy. A blight has descended on all we survey— 
Shepherds. And a tiddle-um. 
All. With a rumble-dum, 

dum-day! 

The future is gloomy, the outlook is grey, 

And a blight has descended on all we survey — 

(And a tiddle-um.) 


tumble-dum, dumble- 


tumble-dum, dumble- 


It is now some three weeks since I posted these 
lines, and I have not yet received a reply; nor have I 
been molested in any way. It may be, of course, that 
some uncertainty has arisen as to whether I am, in 
fact, the right man for the job. I have now sent off 
“We Three,” a trio for Wordsworth, De Quincey and 
Coleridge, and a duet, “‘Shun, shun the decanter,” for 
Wordsworth and De Quincey. These should put the 
matter beyond doubt, I faney. T.S. Warr 


a a 


“NupeE Batuina Scene WILL BE Screened Here” 


Daily Mail 
So we should think. 
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he years had vanquished not her gueenly showing 
As in the pattern of her mind she wove— 
Dark dreams and bright, beyond a peoples knowing Fim 
Who gave her tribute of their constant love- ‘ie apie, | » i 
So long ago she came to her own crowning, (| ad 
Who mourned two Kings, their selfless duty done, 
And found her solace in a Queen's enthroning ean, S| i 
And children's children of her line begun: Fiegee aM 7 i pe 
Fs 6s + I hk PR. 
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And now, past chequered peace and past war's raven ing, 


a. 
yi 


Remembered for her stead fast Faith, she sleeps~ ee : sf PS iil? 
Death came to her in the firelight of her evening Ry l 7 

And, with her Royal House, a nation weepse SAY A 4) 
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The Beaver and the Snark 


HE war on the Fleet Street- 

Wardour Street front is now in 

its nineteenth week, with one 
army still silently indomitable and 
the other still expressing a modest 
but manly confidence in victory. 
Expressing, too, principles that lift 
the struggle high above the vulgar 
commercial level. Reading of the 
bullying of the poor little Beaver- 
brook Press, with its 8,000,000 
readers and £5,000,000 assets, one 
thinks automatically of Leonidas 
with his 300 Spartans and 700 
Thespians dauntlessly confronting 
the alien horde at Thermopyle 
though it rather looks as if the 
Thespians had changed sides. Each 
successive communiqué has em- 
phasized that the issues are of the 


highest importance, which may well 


be true. The only difficulty is in 
discovering precisely what the 
issues are, 

Hostilities began on November 
24, in the modern fashion, without a 
declaration of war. The American 
film distributors simply dropped 
their display advertising from the 


Evening Standard. The Sunday 
Express appeared next with its 
entertainment page—the page de- 
voted to the arts its critics have 
failed to find entertaining—looking 
oddly naked. Then the Daily 
Express joined its sisters in a 
voluntary strip-tease: all its film 
display advertisements were shed. 
All three papers continued to print 
brief cinema announcements, doubt- 
less for their news value. 

The first reference to the war 
was made on January 3 in the 
Recorder, under the headline: FILM 
MEN TRY TO GAG FLEET STREET. 
According to the Recorder: 


Hollywood’s film chiefs are 
using a big-stick technique in an 
attempt to suppress what they 
regard as unfair criticism from 
Fleet Street. Mr. Sam Eckman’s 
M.G.M. and Mr. Arthur Abeles’ 
Warner Brothers have cancelled 
film display advertising worth 
some £250,000 a year in retaliation 
for what they feel have been too 
caustic reviews of their films by 
the newspapers’ critics . . The 
critics who have wounded Holly- 
wood’s feelings are ironic Milton 


Shulman of the Evening Standard 
and biting Logan Gourlay of the 
Sunday Express. 


Reinforcements, from Left and 
Right, rushed to the aid of the 
embattled Beaver. T'ribune, deeply 
concerned as always for Anglo- 
American relations, asked whether 
the Americans realized what they 
were doing. The fiery Spectator went 
farther. Janus, on January 9, de- 
clared flatly: “In the war he {Lord 
Beaverbrook | is waging with certain 
film companies, a war gratuitously 
and unwarrantably forced on him, 
he is, so far as I can learn, com- 
pletely in the right, and the film 
companies completely in the wrong.” 
No looking-both-ways about Janus: 
no looking-at-both-sides, for that 
matter. “This kind of pressure is 
completely intolerable,” he added. 
“Lord Beaverbrook can only resist 
it at considerable financial sacrifice. 
If he does stand firm, it should be 
recognized that he is rendering an 
important—almost an indispensable 
—public service.” 

On January 13, Mr. A. J. 
Cummings observed in the News 
Chronicle that “feelings in Wardour 
Street are unhappy. The Motion 
Picture Association of America in 
this action have expressed a long- 
felt bitterness against British film 
criticism, which is certainly the most 
varied, honest and free in the 
world’s Press.” 

The obligation to study the 
daily and weekly flood of film criti- 
cism in five continents and many 
languages must be not the least 
arduous qualification for omnis- 
Even the Daily Worker 
rallied to the defence of journals 
ordinarily regarded without affec- 
tion as lackeys of Anglo-American 
Imperialist warmongers. In this, 
by Marxist standards, it was at 
least half-logical. The British, in 
international disputes, are hardly 
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likely to be right: Americans are 
certain to be wrong. 

Cheer-leaders apart, the struggle 
was silent. Then: 

The Beaver brought paper, portfolio, 
pens 

And ink in unfailing supplies, 
While strange creepy creatures came 

out of their dens 

And watched them with wondering 

eyes. 

Whooped on by supporters in 
coats of many colours, the Daily 
Express came out with a declaration 
of policy. That policy, it declared 
fearlessly, was this: 

We welcome responsible adver- 
tisers. We seek to give them value 
for money expended by them. The 
more their business prospers as a 
result of advertising in our columns 
the happier we are. Any advertiser 
who does not feel he is getting good 
results is entitled to withdraw 
from our columns. 

“Threats,” it seems, 

have been made that advertising 
will not be resumed until either the 
critics have been muzzled or dis- 
missed from their jobs. These will 
have no effect whatsoever. The 
freedom from advertisers’ dictation 
is a solemn trust to the public 
which newspapers must discharge 
at whatever cost to themselves. 

If the film companies were to 
succeed in their campaign to coerce 
British newspapers, then control of 
the editorial columns of those news- 
papers—and in due course, of other 
newspapers—by advertisers would 
be achieved. 

THE BEAVERBROOK NEWS.- 
PAPERS WILL NOT YIELD 
THEIR EDITORIAL PREROGA- 
TIVES UNDER ANY PRES- 
SURE. 

This had the warmest support 
of the Daily Graphic. ‘HIT THEM 
HARD” cried a big black headline 
to an editorial applauding the 
Express group for “refusing to be 
bullied,” and adding that the 
American companies ‘needed to be 
smacked down.” 

The News Chronicle had another 
leader lamenting the harm done 


a Le 


to Anglo-American relations. Dio- 
genes, in Time and Tide, went round 
with a candle looking for an honest 
critic and found him in the 
Standard’s Mr. Shulman. The 
reflection that ‘Journalism is a 
difficult profession ’’—a pensée recall- 
ing the Bellman’s “ Navigation was 
always a difficult art, though with only 
one ship and one bell’ —led to the 
conclusion that “it would become 
impossible for decent men altogether 
if the journalist had to ask himself 
in every line he wrote whether what 
he was writing was likely to result 
in his being sacked or hauled on 
the carpet at the instance of an 
advertiser.” Diogenes, while ad- 
mitting Lord Beaverbrook’s ability 
to look after his own interests, which 
comparatively few have ever ques- 
tioned, was “surprised that there 
has not been a general reaction of 
the Press to this threat of the film 
producers.” 

Less confident observers may 
see, as in most disputes between nor- 
mally reasonable people, a certain 
amount to be said for both sides. 
The real question would seem to be 
whether all film criticism and gossip 
is fair, and whether, in the event of 
the advertiser’s deciding that it is 
not, he is entitled to withdraw his 
support of a newspaper without 
exposing himself to the charge that 
he is trying to buy good notices. 
So much depends on legitimate 
differences of opinion, and motives 
are apt to be so mixed, that most of 
us would be slow to reach a verdict. 
And where does that leave 
Precisely where we were. 

And today Mr. Shulman is still 
ironic, Mr. Gourlay still bites but 
no longer masticates, American 
distributors are still silent, and Lord 
Beaverbrook still sacrifices £5,000 a 
week for freedom—or would if film 
advertising were worth £5,000 a 
week, which it probably isn’t, and if 
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us ? 


. . one obscure stranger wanis 
to get to one obscure address. 


most of his extremely valuable space 
were not snapped up by other 
advertisers, which it certainly is. 
But the war? It looks more and 
more like the Hunting of the Snark: 
Yet still, ever after that sorrowful day, 
Whenever the Butcher was by, 
The Beaver kept looking the opposite 
way 
And appeared unaccountably shi. 
though, not surprisingly in such a 
very odd case, the rdles appear to 
have become reversed. In the cur- 
rent version it is Wardour Street 
that smiles timidly as the Butcher 
(given an uncanny resemblance to 
Lord Beaverbrook by Lewis Car- 
roll’s illustrator) kneels on the deck, 
thoughtfully sharpening his axe. 
J.T. Ge_uipranp 
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Wolf! Wolf! 


“Very fast typist urgently desires even- 
ing work,” —Advt, in Kensington Poat 




















“* There’s nothing organically wrong 
with him, doctor: it’s just that he's 
already earned as much as he dares in 
the current financial year.” 
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Clothes and the Welfare State 


Z 








O Jane Austen it seemed 
a very good thing that 
clergymen in her day 
had ceased to wear any 
distinctive garb and 
were indistinguishable 
from ordinary gentle- 
men. It was, however, 
not quite true, as Dr. 

Syntax bears witness, his clerical bands still flapping 

in the wind. As the century progressed it became 

even less true as the clergy grew increasingly conscious 
of their special status, but the ‘‘dog-collar” was by no 

means universal even in 1900. 

To wear one was for long regarded as a sign of 
Romish leanings, and the back-to-front effect was 
chiefly cultivated by Anglicans whom others considered 
“High.” In fact, within recent memory, it was 
generally possible to estimate where a cleric “stood” 
from the style of his neckwear. A very stiff white 
collar with no tie was the undress uniform of those 
who conducted their services in cope and chasuble. 
Old-fashioned Evangelicals eschewed the “clerical” 
collar altogether and wore instead a turn-down collar 
with a white tie. 

It is the old quarrel between the priest and the 
prophet. The former is a member of a caste and can 
hardly resist dressing in a uniform style. The latter is 
an individualist, who may wear anything from a red 
tie to rags. He repudiates the whole idea of a hierarchy 
of ministration. He is taking no orders from either 
bishops or tailors. He is perhaps so conscious of his 
difference from other men that any outward sign seems 
a compromise and a concession. Yet one has only to 
go to Marble Arch and look at the religious orators 
“of the left’ in order to see that they do have a certain 
family resemblance. 

The English seem to have a strange prejudice 
against uniforms, or at least against uniforms worn 
when not actually on parade. Every Guards officer 
puts on civilian clothes as soon as he is off duty, and 
although his civilian clothes are themselves a uniform, 
they are a uniform of a special kind. They are 
“undress”’ just as the street garb of the clergy is 
“undress.” Even monks in England leave their 
comfortable and practical habits in their monasteries 
when they walk abroad and mingle with their fellow 
men. The Irish priest in his distinctive short frock- 
coat is easily recognizable; but he is still in ‘‘ undress.” 
A visitor from another planet might be forgiven if he 
failed to detect much difference between his garb and 
that of laymen. 

A certain complication is introduced by what is 
called the “ padre.” The padre is a clergyman—Anglican 
or Nonconformist—who has been, at some time in his 
life, an Army chaplain. His technique (and it is by 
no means an unworthy technique) is to try to diminish 
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the distance between himself and his flock—to be as 
completely “‘one of the boys” as his sacred profession 
will allow, So, although in uniform he wears, by 
regulation, a dog-collar, in civilian life he tends to 
discard this emblem altogether. He specializes in social 
activities, boys’ clubs and the like, and he finds that 
“looking like a parson” hinders his work. 

At Marble Arch, on Sunday morning, all these 
types can be seen. They range from the fashionable 
Prebendary in the last surviving top-hat to the kind of 
Evangelical who seems to be clothed chiefly in a beard, 
and is, of course, bareheaded. Incidentally, clerical 
hats have never received from historians the attention 
that is their due. Where did the once fashionable soft 
flat bowler come fvom—and where has it gone to! Why 
have the English clergy never worn shovel hats? Has 
the onee-common black boater vanished for ever! Did 
the bishop acquire the strings on his top-hat at the same 
time as he acquired his gaiters ? 

Indeed the whole question of clerical attire has been 
neglected. Ecclesiastical vestments are another matter ; 
a vast literature has been devoted to them. But for 
the record of what clergymen have worn in the street 
we must go to chance representation in prints and 
caricatures. And as we have so blurred a picture of 
what they have worn in the past it is difficult to 
prophesy what they will wear in the future. We are 
probably, as with laymen’sdress, witnessing a tug-of-war. 
On the one hand we have the tendency to accentuate the 
characteristics of clerical dress as a defence-mechanism 
against the modern world; and on the other a tendency 
to reduce the differences to vanishing point. 

Strangely enough the Nonconformists, at least 
those who belong to the largest and best-organized 
communities, are tending, in their attire, to assimilate 
themselves more and more to Anglican practice, The 
Baptist or Methodist white tie seems to have vanished 
for ever, together with the long frock-coat and the 
wideawake hat which gave some of the older generation 
the appearance of being poets. Gone too are the 
beards. Nearly all priesthoods seem to tend to be 
clean-shaven, at least in the West, and in this respect 
there is in the modern world little to distinguish between 
the Roman, the Anglican and the Nonconformist clergy. 

Perhaps it is all for the best. Perhaps in a world 
which tends more and more to a dead uniformity we 
should be glad of at least one body of men who, although 
they may wear the uniform of their profession, do at 
least distinguish themselves, in however small a degree, 
from the rest of mankind, Perhaps we should welcome 
any variation. And the clergy themselves would be 

wise not to take the advice of Jane Austen, for if our 
clothes are the product of our thoughts and ideals, 
they also, in their turn, have an effect upon thoughts 
and ideals. Even a dog-collar can be a psychic force 
not without its value in a day when so many fences are 
down. JAMES LAVER 
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NCE again, from 
Putney to Mort- 
lake, the river has 
Spring: faces out in a 

rush, balconies ablaze, bridges over- 

hung. A cheering wind rounds the 
corner; meticulously the two eights 
heave in sight, jerk forward; and 
waves slop and clap at our feet. 

It's all over. Blue day, whatever the 

weather! Four hours later, perhaps, 

may turn up as good racing for 

Head of the River, but who cares? 

What price the London Rowing 

Club? Londoners will have settled 

back into the dinginess from which 

they came. 

There may be some sense to it. 
The theatrical excitement pinned to 
those few instants leaves us, for the 
remaining three hundred and sixty- 
four days, free to enjoy the Thames 
as we would. And enjoy it, in our 
obscure fashion, we do, We may no 
longer (heigh-ho!) sit over Greenwich 
dinners, and can’t, like the gay 
Parisian, cheat time with a fishing- 
rod; but we paddle (don’t we?) at 
‘Tower stairs and moor at Richmond, 
glimpse St. Paul’s over the water, 
jaunt on Eagles to Southend and 


tasted 


SWEET THAMES 


fling crusts to the gulls at Black- 
friars. Mall and eyot and reach— 
every appreciable view and squint 
of the river—are domesticated. 
And besides, there are the prowlers, 
and the pickers. 

I myself prowl. Whenever in 
London I have a spare hour, I make 
for the nearest bridge or embank- 
ment. Battersea Park—what re- 
mains of it—enchants: I’d rather 
there than anywhere idle a noon 
or engage the smoky-red urban 
sunset. At dusk the tugs, pulling 
their three or five barges, lower 
funnels and scream like elephants at 
the approach to Vauxhall; swans— 
or their ghosts, stiff-necked—haunt 
the dreariest creeks while keeping a 
sailing dignity ;a police-boat bustles ; 
starlings may loop the loop of a 
bridge-span; and with low tide 
there’s the miscellaneous shore. 

At first it may seem uneventful. 
In Mayhew’s time—a hundred years 
ago—the river would have been 
busy with. beer-sellers, fishers of 
dabs and eels, dredgermen hovering 
about a sunk barge or other treasure ; 
into the sewers marched the sewer- 
hunters, and the shore was thronged 
with wood-gatherers and metal- 
finders—old women and children for 
the most part, brought out by 
hunger. To-day, larders being better 
stocked, shores are empty. Never 
quite empty, however. Always a 
gull or a pigeon picks, a duck 
remains squatting. And _ there, 
solitary, walks a man. Among the 
green stones and chains, the cans 
and the tyre cases, what 
looking for? 

I had passed by such men, at 
Lambeth and elsewhere, for years; 
if I stopped to watch, they found 
nothing; it seemed a hobby, or 
avocation, for which they were not 
uncomfortably rigged. But what 
was their secret? Not till—strange 
induction to Thames mud!—I had 
been keeping tropical fish for 
eighteen months did I discover it. 
Tubifex! 

Tropical fish, I should explain, 
require warmth and light, and a 
certain amount of live food. The 
first one can switch on—with some 
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disturbance to 
quarterly account. Live 
food is another matter. 
A garden will provide earthworms, 
and in most ponds will be found 
daphnia or water-fleas, fairy shrimps, 
mosquito larve and such. These, 
creatures of summer, come and 
go. Tubifex stay the year round, 
but are hard come by—except over 
a counter. Walk at any time into 
one of the fifty or so London 
aquarium stores—where also a boa- 
constrictor, parrots, pert young 
alligators, and the shy hamster may 
claim one’s affections—and ask for 
sixpennyworth of tubifer; “tubey,” 
if you want to seem knowing. The 
pinch of overstewed rhubarb (as it 
appears) will be well wrapped in 
paper; and at home, tipped into a 
jar of water, it will flower like a 
sea-anemone. Each frail, inquisitive 
hair is a worm, extensible to a 
couple of inches. And so, animated 
by the drip of a tap, your anemone 
will live for days, growing smaller 
as you steal from it. 

It’s odd, 


one’s 


this stimulation of 


plain water, because the Mud or 
Sludge Worm, while he may some- 


times frequent old pond edges, 
prefers tidal mud with a seasoning 
of sewage. The London beaches 
are his Riviera, and he will choose 
his spot delicately, neither too near 
nor too far from what he fancies. To 
find his breeding haunts and follow 
his migrations is a specialist’s job. 

Such then—and no mere har- 
vester of iron or old tyres—is the 
lonely figure along the shore. He 
steps in Wellingtons, and carries a 
hand shovel, which must be adeptly 
wielded, a swilling basket, and 
various tall tins for packing his 
wares. He may be seen at night, in 
mid-winter, working by the light of 
a lantern. 

His card announces the “‘ Dealer 
in Live Fish Foods, Wholesale and 
Retail, Supplies Guaranteed.” A 
new motor-bike is his, a television 
set on which no doubt he saw more 
of the Boat Race than I did. He 
may not have struck gold, but 
tubifex, at threepence to sixpence an 
ounce, isn’t—as he puts it—to be 
sniffed at. He has come a long way 
from Mayhew’s beachcomber. 

G. W. STONIER 
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IMPRESSIONS °PARLIAMENT C5 


Monday, March 23 


Our legislators begin to think of 
the hols. at least as early as any 


schoolboy, and 
House of Commons: WP . 
Thought for the Hots, 28 Easter ap- 


proaches there is 
a strong “ Let’s-get-away-from-it- 
all” flavour in the speeches and 
questions. To-day, for instance, 
there was an announcement (which 
received a tiny cheer all to itself) 
that the foreign travel allowance is 
to go up from £25 to £40, with 
children’s travel allowances up from 
£15 to £30, and those for cars rising 
by £5, to £20. 

After that, it seemed entirely 
appropriate that the main debate 
should be on the slogan we used to 
see on the posters—that the East 
Coast is the Drier Side of Britain. 
This reiteration had been made 
necessary by the recent unpre- 
cedented floods and the fear (entirely 
groundless, as speaker after speaker 
affirmed) that the Eastern seaside 
resorts are now unable to give their 
customary warm and dry welcome 
to would-be visitors. 

It is fair to say that there was, 
on the whole, a pleasing lack of 
rancour in the debate, although 
there was some criticism of the 
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extent of Government assistance 
after the admittedly prompt, gen- 
erous and adequate “first-aid” at 
the actual time of the disaster, No 
doubt this reasonable tone owed 
much to the moderation with which 
Mr. Epwarp Evans moved the 
Opposition’s motion calling for a 
national approach to the problems 
involved. 

Nobody was surprised when the 
Home Secretary accepted the 
motion, but his action took all the 
sting out of the debate. There 
seemed to be general agreement: 
(1) that everything possible ought 
to be done—from the Lord Mayor of 
London’s Fund or from Government 
money—for the victims of the 
flooding; (2) that the whole thing 
should be done in as “human” a 
way as possible, and (3) that, all 
things considered, the disaster had, 
so far, been well handled by all 
concerned. 

The announcement about higher 
holiday allowances came from Mr. 
PETER THORNEYCROFT, and was 
part of a scheme to improve trade 
with Western Europe, which, in 
turn, was part of a plan to step-up 
world trade, following the talks in 
Washington. 
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Mr. THORNEYCROFT was very 
cautious in estimating the extent 
to which the plans would increase 
trade with Europe, and (believe it 
or not) said that “roughly speaking” 
it would be “in the neighbourhood” 
of “something like” forty million 
pounds, of which eight millions 
could “approximately” be  attri- 
buted to the increased tourist 
allowance. He did not actually add 
the customary “Don't hold me to 
those figures!” but his 
attitude implied the warning. 

With all this talk of touring, 
nobody was surprised when Miss 
Burton told Mr. Ospert PEAKE, 
the National Insurance Minister, 
that she really thought he “did not 
live in this world’’—because he had 
not noticed the alleged fact that no 
Old Age Pensioner can afford to buy 
food and other necessities. If con- 
stant repetition can make a charge 
true, Miss BuRTON is on a winner. 


whole 


Tuesday, March 24 

Mr, CHURCHILL, as a military 
expert, has often remarked that 
a really  well- 
conducted retreat 
can occasionally 
be as important as an advance, and 
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that principle was put into practice 
to-day, when the Government an- 
nounced that, in view of Tory 
criticism, the Bill to raise Judges’ 
salaries by £1,000 a year, tax free, 
was being abandoned. Second 
feading was to have been on 
Thursday, but so strong was the 
objection to the creation of a “new 
privileged class of people who do not 
pay taxes” that the whole thing 
now has to wait until after Easter. 
But it was made plain that the 
Queen’s Justices will, in the end, 
get justice—some other way. The 
critical members of the Tory 1922 
Committee looked with 
themselves, but the Government 
Chief Whip did not lead the cheers. In 
fact, answer came there none from 
the Government benches, an omis- 
sion more than made up for on the 
other side. Field Marshal Cuur- 
CHILL did not seem to mind, and 
evidently remembered the good 
advice concerning the wisdom of 
tactical withdrawal in order to 
renew the battle later. 

Mr. OLIVER Lytrevton, Colonial 
Secretary, moved a motion express- 
ing approval of the plans to federate 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. He commended the 
plan on the ground that economic 
fusion would (even if it were possible) 
be a poor, bloodless thing without 
political federation to give it reality 
and aim in life. In such practical 
things as the good use of water- 
power from the Zambesi or the 
development of 


pleased 


communications, 


political as well as economic fed- 
Criticism of 


eration was essential. 








the pians, said Mr. Lyrrevton, had 
been “‘hysterical” and ill-informed. 

Mr. Jm _ Grirritus, former 
Colonial Secretary, showed himself to 
be neither hysterical nor ill-informed 
when he proposed a critical amend- 
ment demanding another and differ- 
ent federation plan, and one which 


better safeguarded the rights of 


the Africans. It was a remarkable 
oratorical performance and one 
which deeply moved the House. 

Differences cut right across 
Party lines, splitting the Opposition, 
and the Government easily won the 
division at the end of the debate. 

The moment the result was 
declared, Mr. CuurcHILi, pale and 
tense, stepped to the Table and, to 
a hushed House, said: “I have 
with great regret to make the 
announcement that Queen Mary 
has died.” 

The news was received in sad 
silence, for it had been known all 
day that Queen Mary was gravely 
ill. Mr. ATrLes, in a dozen words, 
expressed the sorrow of the House 
and then everybody went, avoiding 
each other’s glances, for Queen 
Mary was a friend of all. 


Wednesday, March 25 

Pride in the remembrance of one 
whom Mr. ATr.ee called a “gracious 
lady” mingled 
with grief as 
both Houses paid 
tribute to Queen Mary to-day, be- 
fore formally adjourning. Mr. Cuur- 
CHILL moved the Commons’ vote of 
condolence with the QUEEN, which, 
he said, was no formal expression of 
sympathy but a token of real 
affection for one who was a great 
Queen and who had endeared herself 
to all. No one in living memory, he 
said, had been more widely known 
or universally honoured than Queen 
Mary, and her passing left a void 
in our national life, and in the 
world at large, which it would be 
difficult indeed to fill. 

Mr. AtrLer recalled Queen 
Mary as wife and mother, as wise, 
gracious Queen and philanthropist, 
as delightful companion and as the 
maker of the wonderful carpet 
which had contributed a hundred 
thousand badly-needed American 
dollars to the nation’s resources. 
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During a discussion on housing Mr. 
Morrison said it was undesirable that we 
should **become a country of universal 
flats.’ 


Mr. Grimonp, for the Liberals, 
and Mr. Water E..iort, for the 
back-benchers of all Parties, added 
their tributes and with a murmured 
“Aye !” the motion was passed and 
the House rose. 

In the Lords, the condolences 
were expressed, on the Government 
side, by Lord Satispury and for 
the Opposition, by Earl Jowrrr and 
Lord Samvev. Then their Lordships, 
too, adjourned. 


Thursday, March 26 

The QUEEN sent her thanks for 
the messages of condolence on the 
“great loss” the 
Royal Family 
had sustained in 
the death of “My beloved grand- 
mother,” and expressing gratifica- 
tion that Queen Mary was so secure 
in the “‘ warm regard of her people.” 

Mr. CROOKSHANK announced 
that, as Queen Mary was to lie in 
state in Westminster Hall on 
Monday, March 30, Parliament 
would not sit. And on Thursday it 
would rise for the 


Both Houses: 
The Queen's Thanks 


. 
waster recess. 


Friday, March 27 

The Commons considered a Bill 
about the removal of surface soil 
from agricultural 
land—a_ thing 
generally agreed 
But the Govern- 
ment claimed that it was sometimes 
unavoidable, while agreeing that it 
ought to be avoided whenever 
Guy EpEN 
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MANSHIPMANSHIP 


HE Founder of Manshipmanship brought it into 

being, as was afterwards realized, in the act of 

founding—or rather, in the act of writing about— 
Gamcsmanship. No writer has hitherto ventured any 
public examination of its technique, and it is hoped 
that the present observations, although very largely 
fools-rush-inmanship, may encourage other critics. 


ONE-JOKEMANSHIP 

This does not make one top humorist for everybody ; 
that is unfortunately impossible in the present mis- 
cellaneous (though perpetually more homogenized) 
state of the reading public. Top, however, with the 
intellectual critic and the readers who agree or dutifully 
behave as if they agree with him (see below, Third- 
manship'). 


The Steam-Hammer Ploy. 

It should always be remembered that there is a 
vast untapped reservoir of people who doubt their own 
sense of humour, and the use in successive volumes of 
the Steam-Hammer method with a single joke cannot 
fail to produce increasing dividends. Readers become 
less and less liable to self-questioning; by the third 
volume they will quite confidently laugh in the right 
places without any external guidance at all. But an 
essential preliminary in the writer himself is Third- 
manship. 

THIRDMANSHIP 

To be accepted as a Thirdman (after 6 P.M. only) 
it is of course necessary to have first made a name 
in the haunts of serious criticism. Only the writer who 
has early given proof of high seriousness can expect 
to be noticed when he turns, probably from Coleridge’, 
to toss off some trifle apparently meant to amuse. A 
planned use of the system of Thirdmanship may easily 
result (as in the present instance) in making the 
Thirdman for a considerable time the only humorous 
writer it is correct to have read. There are resemblances 
here with the Best-Seller situation’ that it would take 
too much space to go into. 


Counter to Cliché-Resistance. 

It will sometimes happen that a Manshipman has 
to deal with some reader who was already acquainted 
with humorous writing outside the Canonized Group 
(M. Twain, S. Leacock, P. Wodehouse, etec.), and is 
thus able to use the disconcerting Cliché-Resistance 
when shown the Manshipman’s work. It is easy for 
the beginning Manshipman to become discouraged 
when each of his best points is immediately identified 





! Without, of course, the zither. This is a totally 
different kind of joke (Schwimbad’s Theory of Watertight 
Compartmentalization, sometimes also known as Web- 
footed Pigeonholes). 

2 §. Coleridge. 

% Cf. Kon-Tikiship, Churchillship, H. Nicolson’s 
well-known ploy, and the thick volume about the war 
(C. Wilmot). 


by such a reader as, for example, “a typical Farjeon‘ 
culture-reference plant,” or ‘‘a fine example of 
the ingenuous-narrator method carried to __ its 
extremest pitch by M. Lane-Norcott in the old 
Humorist about 1925-28.” The best counter to this is 
a suggestion that the reader has naively missed the true 
inwardness of the Manshipman’s use of the device, 
whatever it is (Gumboil’s Gentle Rally), Thus: 
Reaper: I remember that’s an artifice D. Lewis 


used to favour a lot in his ‘Blue Moon” column in the 
Daily Mail in 1924. 


MANSHIPMAN (with slight meaningful smile’): Seems 
like that to you, does it? 


DEAD-PANMANSHIP AND THE IMPLIED WINK 
PLOY 

This involves the use of well-known names dis- 
guised only by the use of a single initial, a ploy that 
succeeds by subtly flattering the reader’s self-esteem 
(Complacency Transference), The Manshipman who 
can father some gambit or ploy upon W. Churchill or 
G. Malenkov is laying up for himself in the reader's 
mind a store of unacknowledged but genuine approval. 


The Ploy of the Iliusory New Twist. 

One part of Dead-Panmanship is the ploy that 
depends on the sudden or plonking introduction of 
some word, phrase or idea that is in the normal or 
popular-joke category, as Yeovil, or Station Road, 
This causes satisfactory confusion in the mind of the 
very rare experienced reader of humour, while seeming 
naturally and originally funny to the 
intellectual, 

On the other hand, great care must be taken not 
to make inadvertent use of some prop of traditional 
humour, as cheese, beer, kippers, or last Tuesday week. 
These phenomena are old and popular enough to be 
recognized as clichés even by serious reviewers. 


innocent 


DA-CAPOSHIP 
And so on for another volume (published in the 
United States first). RicHARD MALLETT 





‘ After H. Farjeon, originally a literary humorist 
but later tempted into the more appreciative revue arena, 
5 Care must be taken to make the smile meaningful 


and not capable of being mistaken for an embarrassed 
smile. 
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Portrait with Blemishes 


Winston Churchill : The Era and 
the Man. Virginia Cowles. Hamish 
Hamilton, 18)- 


HAD thought of pronouncing 


this book the best biography of 


Mr. Churchill which has yet 
been written, but I feared that this 
might mislead the many people who 
do not know that all the other 
books about Mr. Churchill have 
been very bad. It would be much 
less misleading to say that this 
is the least bad biography of 
Mr. Churchill that has yet been 
attempted ; but this, though strictly 
true, would be ungenerous. 

For with all its faults this book 
has many merits. It is warm- 
hearted, sympathetic, readable and, 
within the limits of the author's 
knowledge, scrupulously fair. Miss 
Cowles certainly comes nearer to 
understanding the inner nature of 
her subject than anyone else who has 
attempted a full-length portrait. 

On the other hand she makes 
too little of the intellectual fascina- 
tion exerted on his brilliant but then 
largely unstored mind by the excit- 
ing personalities and flashing genius 
of the Liberal leaders of the day. 
As a young Tory M.P. he had come 
under the tutelage of Lord Hugh 
Cecil, whom he regarded as “‘a real 
Tory, a being out of the seventeenth 
century, but equipped with every 
modern convenience and aptitude.” 
A mind as turbulently active as 
was Mr. Churchill’s in his twenties 
turned, however, inevitably from 
the sedate sermons of the High 
Priest of Hatfield to the more 
exciting and activist doctrines and 
policies of John Morley and David 
Lloyd George. 

And let it not be forgotten that 
on the issue of Free Trade, on which 
he quit the Tories, Lord Hugh Cecil 
was as ardent as Mr. Churchill. 

Generally speaking, Miss Cowles 
seems to make _ too 


little of 


PAU es 


Mr. Churchill’s relationship with the 
other leading figures of his time. 
She expresses a naive astonishment 
that while Mr. Churchill was “ play- 
ing a leading rdle on the Home Rule 
side, his most intimate friend, F. I 
Smith, was a prominent figure on 
the Ulster front That the 
friendship of the two men survived 
such a crisis is perplexing; one is 
driven to the conclusion that neither 
was emotionally the 
affair but both playing 
politics.” 

The truth is that, apart from 
their great personal friendship, 
these two political antagonists were 
united by a common desire to find a 


involved in 
were 


solution of the Irish problem accept- 
able to both parties. For almost 
the whole of the twenty-five years 
of their intimate friendship they 
used their influence in their parties 
in a search for compromise solutions 
of problems that threatened the life 
of the nation, and they both played 
leading parts in the ultimate settle- 
ment of the Irish problem in 1921. 

The first part of this book, which 


deals with events up to the end of 


the First War, is incormparably 
superior to the second half, and for 
a paradoxical reason. When she 
started to write, Miss Cowles knew 
almost nothing of the earlier period 
from her own observation or from 
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that of her friends. She therefore 
had to do a great deal of research 
and had to form her own judgment 
on the basis of her quarrying. She 
has plainly succeeded in digging out 
all the most salient facts and setting 
them, on the whole, in their true 
proportion and in drawing logical 
and sensible conclusions from them. 

From 1918 onwards, however, it 
is very clear that Miss Cowles has 
been hampered by what she has half 
observed herself, or picked up from 
her friends. Equipped with a rag- 
bag of knowledge of most of the 
period between the two wars, she 
has evidently neglected the studious 
research which distinguishes the first 
thirteen chapters. 

For instance, she states that ‘“‘ He 
declared privately that . . 
determined that 
Government 


. he was 
‘not a shilling’ of 
money should sub- 
sidize the miners’ pay packets.” 

She gives us no authority for 
this allegation, and omits to mention 
that it was Mr. Churchill who had 
earlier proposed to Mr. Baldwin the 
payment of a subsidy to the coal 
miners ultimately amounting to 
£23,000,000, which did, in fact, post- 
pone the coal strike for ten months. 

There can be no question of this 
being due to bad faith on Miss 
Cowles’ part: her book shines with 
love and admiration for her subject. 
Plain, stark ignorance can be the 
only explanation. 

She is particularly contemptuous 
of his years at the Treasury, and 
commits herself to the grotesque 
assertion that ‘The only con- 
contribution he made 
{during his five Budgets] was the 
introduction of the de-rating scheme 
for agriculture and industry in 
1928.” What about reducing the 
age at which the old age pension 
coud be drawn from seventy to 
sixty-five? And the introduction 
of widows’ pensions? And _ the 
abolition of the tax on tea? 

No doubt these are not the sort 
of topics which Miss Cowles hears 


structive 
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discussed in the Socialist circles into 
which she has married, but they are 
every bit as much facts as those for 
which she admires Mr. Churchill for 
being associated with, or responsible 
for, in the great days of Liberal social 
reform before the First War; and they 
would have been just as easily dis- 
coverable if she had continued to 
burrow in the libraries rather than 
to lend her ears to the partisan 
chatter of the  public-schoolboy 
Socialists with whom her life has been 
cast since 1945. For when Miss 
Cowles listens to such chatter, she 
displays a transatlantic credulity. 

She tells us that from the year 
1919, Mr. Churchill has had an 
unearned income of £5,000 a year; 
that The World Crisis netted him 
£20,000; that Life magazine bought 
the serial rights of his War Memoirs 
for a sum “said to be near two 
million dollars;” and that Mr. 
Churchill “oceasionally plays a game 
of Canasta.” She gives no authority 
for any of these statements, all of 
which are inaccurate or untrue. 
They do not matter very much in 
themselves, but what must disconcert 
the reader is that they are not slips 
arising through a failure to verify 
references but plainly arise from her 
abandonment of the réle of serious 
historian for that of a gullible gossip 
writer. 

One fine chapter stands out in 
the latter part of this unbalanced 
work, It deals with Mr. Churchill's 
Life of Marlborough. Miss Cowles 
shows a comprehension of this book 
which can only arise from having 
read it herself and she rightly per- 
ceives how great a part its writing 
played in preparing its author for the 
réle of warrior-statesman to which 
he was to be summoned in 1940. 

RANDOLPH 8S. CHURCHILL 


Seven Friends. Louis Marlow. Richards 
Press, 10/6 
EADERS who think of Mr. 
Marlow chiefly in connection 
with the satirical, humorously “shock- 
ing” novels he was best known for 
some twenty years ago (one remem- 
bers Mr. Amberthwaite and Love by 
Accident) may be surprised by the 
tone of this book of seven reminiscent 
essays. The oddity and mischief are 
there, but only in the characters he 
is writing about and in the stories he 
tells of them; the author himse!f has 
mellowed, and (particularly in his 
account of the three Powys brothers, 
with whom of all these seven subjects 
his friendship has been deepest) there 
is a note of earnestness and deliberate 
sincerity that is quite unexpected. 
The other four friends are Wilde, 
Frank Harris, Aleister Crowley and 
Somerset Maugham. Wilde was a 
friend only by correspondence, when 
Mr. Marlow was a schoolboy; half of 


the essay on him consists of enter- 
taining extracts from his letters. 
More than half of that on Maugham is 
literary criticism, though it too has 
its proportion of amusing anecdotes. 
The whole collection makes a little 
book uneven in style but of con- 
siderable charm. R. M. 


Destination : Universe! A. E. 
Vogt. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 9/6 
Ray Bradbury, facile princeps 
among science-fiction writers, has 
earned a “currently my favourite 
writer” from Christopher Isherwood ; 
and now A. E. Van Vogt’s book of 
wonder stories comes to us under the 
critical umbrella of Angus Wilson 
(“serious ... the most promising... 
equally at home ...”). Whereas Ray 
Bradbury ignores scientific prob- 
ability completely and uses his 
imagined marvels merely to widen his 
poetic horizon, Mr. Van Vogt belongs 
to the school that justifies its extrava- 
gances with pseudo-scientifie jargon 
(“‘Velocity equals the cube of the 
cube root of gd,’ he said, ‘d being the 
depth of the space-time continuum, 
q the total toleration or gravity of all 
the matter within that continuum.’’’) 
Pace Mr. Wilson, he displays little 
apparent grasp of science in this 
collection, and little idea of writing; 
but he has got a fertile and lively 
imagination which at its best raises 
him almost to the level of Edgar Rice 
Burroughs. Bw 4. ¥: 


Van 


Memories. Desmond MacCarthy. Fore- 


words by Raymond Mortimer and 
Cyril Connolly. MacGibbonand Kee, 16/- 
Desmond MacCarthy often ex- 
pressed his admiration for the author 
of a biography or critical review who 
contrived to preserve his own freedom 
of spirit, rather than take up some 
nondescript attitude of supposed 
impartiality. His own work in this 
volume is equally virile, every sen- 
tence implicit with personal reactions 
to the subject, giving to each essay 
the integrity of a work of art—nothing 
so bloodless as a nondescript impar- 
tiality could satisfy his zest for life or 
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permanently contain his “happy, 
natural inconsistency of taste.” 
Further, his wide knowledge is 
used only to illumine the argument, 
eschewing flights of erudition that 
serve rather to distract than enlighten 
the less expert reader, Highlights are 
the essay on Lytton Strachey and 
the art of biography, some intimate 
recollections instinet with observation 
and shrewd self-judgment, and a 
delightful note on Max Beerbohm, 
whose prose style he likens to a kite 
sailing in the wind of poetry, rocking 
gently from ‘“‘the scraps of criticism 
and ingenious comment on life and 
manners tied to its tail.” J.D. 


Simple Heraldry, Cheerfully Illus- 
trated. lan Moncreiffe and Don 
Pottinger. Nelson, 10/6 

“A book for everyone,” say the 
publishers, ‘especially in Coronation 
Year”: and the sixty-three pages of 
this gay and attractive book cer- 
tainly provide a wealth of colour and 
cheerfulness. 

The text of the Falkland Pur- 
suivant and the illustrations of the 
Herald Painter to the Lyon Court com- 
bine to set out the basic principles of 
the bearing of arms in a lucid as well 
as an attractive manner. The reasons 
for the adoption of arms, their rules 
of blazon and methods of descent are 
clearly set down and, as a rule, help- 
fully illustrated, particularly in the 
illustrations of the ordinaries and 
sub-ordinaries, in which the natural 
objects from which these are derived 
are shown (though, surely, billets are 
pieces of wood and not love-letters ?). 

In the section on the public dis- 
play of royal arms and _ badges, 
headed ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Service,” the 
authors are canny enough to show a 
pillar-box with the cipher of the last 
reign! go. D. KE. LL. 


” 


Shelley : The Last Phase. 
Hutchinson, 18/- 


Ivan Roe, 


Mr. Roe uses this detailed account 
of the last couple of months of 
Shelley’s life as a peg for comments 
on some oddly assorted problems 





























arising earlier in Shelley's career. He 
does not write very well and he veers 
maddeningly between the scholarly 
and the popular ; but he grips attention 
as he works himself into his material, 
some of it from unpublished manu- 
scripts to which he should have given 
full references. 

Among other bright ideas, he 
ingeniously argues that “Julian and 
Maddalo”’ reflects Shelley’s torment 
at a confession of Mary's that she had 
betrayed him with Hogg, and that 
the mysterious child adopted by the 
Shelleys in Naples was the daughter 
of the blackmailer Foggi. Mr. Roe is 
anti-Byron and anti-Hogg. Byron 
can look after himself, though literary 
opinion has recently cooled towards 
him; but, whatever Hogg’s faults as 
a friend, his place among English 
biographers is equivalent to Shelley’s 
among English poets. R. G. G. P. 


Francis Younghusband. GeorgeSeaver. 
Murray, 25/- 

Francis Younghusband, explorer 
and mystic, was loved by all who 
knew him; but it would be an 
exaggeration to call him successful. 
His famous treaty with Tibet had to 
be disavowed by the home Govern- 
ment, for reasons of foreign policy, 
and his new religion made few con- 
verts. Perhaps he was the victim of 
a traditional public school education ; 
at Clifton they taught him manliness 
and devotion to duty, but he never 
learned how to think. 

Mr. Seaver’s eulogy cannot con- 
ceal the diminished old age of this 
Empire-builder who outlived the 
mental climate of his youth. But the 
story, told largely in his own words, 
of his explorations in the mountains 
of Asia and the seminaries of Europe 
makes an interesting book. 

ALL. D. 





| AT THE PLAY 





The Merchant of Venice (StrRarFoRD) 
The White Carnation (GLoBE) 

R. MICHAEL REDGRAVE’s 

Shylock cringes, but they are the 

calculated cringes of a single- 
minded man of business who knows 
he is as good as the rest. This is a 
sinister, powerful Shylock with whom 
we are not expected to sympathize. 
He demands harsh treatment, and we 
cannot be sorry when he gets it; as a 
result, the gentlemen of Venice appear 
less contemptible than usual, and the 
match between Shylock and Portia is 
fought on more dramatic terms. Mr. 
REDGRAVE is often on the very edge 
of being prodigiously good, Every 
move in his snarling, savage perform- 
ance has been carefully worked out, 
and the whole of it is consistent; but 
some of its effect is lost in excess. He 


speaks the exaggeratedly broken 


English of a German spy at the 
Lyceum, his ps and bs go off 
like burst balloons, he snorts and 
wheezes and gives way to awful 
pulmonary chuckles. There is no 
excuse for bronchitis in Venice, and 
nothing in the play to indicate that 
Shylock has a weak chest. 

The Portia is exquisite. Miss 
Peccy Asxucrort’s firm and witty 


handling of the unwanted suitors 


Shylock—Mr. Micnaet REDGRAVE 


Portia 


prepares us for Portia’s later mettle, 
and the trial scene, in which Mr. 
REDGRAVE reaches his best, issplendid, 
with a formidable Duke by Mr. 
Pointe Morant and an _ imposing 
setting. Miss Asucrort’s clear intel- 
ligence seems to light the whole court. 
And has Belmont ever had a more 
gracious hostess? Mr. Tony Brrrron 
makes a romantic Bassanio, although 
apt to look as if he doubted it. Most 
welcome is the return to Stratford of 
Mr. Harry ANDREWS, who gives 
Antonio refreshing stature. Mr. 
HuTCHINSON Scort’s main setting 
suggests a gathering of giant harps, 
and nothing of Venice; it grows more 
comfortable when it spreads itself at 
Belmont. Mr. Dents Carey’s pro- 
duction has other failings, among 
them Mr. DonaLp PLEASENCE’s gib- 
bering and unfunny Launcelot, but it 
can fairly be called a promising start 
to the season. 


The part of the astral stockbroker 
in The White Carnation seems to have 
been made for Sir Ratpu RicHarp- 
son. It demands all the qualities in 
which he excels, in particular the 
power of presenting the bewilderment 
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of the ordinary man, and he plays it 
faultlessly, a solid ghost in a dinner- 
jacket, left behind in the bombed 
ruins of his house by some psychic 
hitch after an anniversary meeting of 
the dead. Life in the beyond has 
robbed him of none of the rugged 
attributes which brought him success 
in the City. At last persuaded that 
his current tenancy is in a neigh- 
bouring churchyard, he plans to stay 





[The Merchant of Venice 


acy ASHCROFT 
Antonio—Mr. Harry ANDREWS 

indefinitely and pursue his neglected 
education until he rivals Aristotle; 
but his intrusion has caused a panic 
at the Home Office, and gradually his 
resistance is worn down. 

filling out a great 
deal of the evening, is often mildly 
funny, but it involves a rather trivial 
treatment of so good a situation. 
Mr. R. C, SHerrirr was obviously 
right to work it out on a non-spook 
basis, which adds considerably to the 
ghost’s effect; one gets the feeling, 
however, that he has shied at the 
more interesting With a 
sympathetic girl from the library, 
beautifully taken by Miss Merrie. 
Forspes, and with the Vicar, whom 
Mr. Harcourt WILLIAMS makes a 
delightful old man, the ghost reaches 
the brink of metaphysics only to 
switch back immediately to his 
surface predicament. In short, the 
play runs on a lower level than it 
might have done, and yet Mr. 
SHERRIFF cannot be said to have 
wasted his time. In the baffled loneli- 
ness of the ghost, and in his discovery 
that his boorishness had wrecked his 
marriage, lies genuine pathos; there 
are a number of clever theatrical 


This process, 


issues. 
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strokes, none neater than the surprise 
transformation at the end, a brilliant 
piece of staging; and always there is 
Sir Rawpu, perfectly suited, at the 
top of his form. 


Recommended 
Some new plays, please. Of the 
old timers Escapade (Strand), The 
Happy Marriage (Duke of York’s) 
and Dial “M” for Murder (West- 
minster) are good for a light evening. 
Eric Keown 





| AT THE PICTURES 


South of Algiers —Desperate Moment 
COMPARATIVELY busy week, 
with six or seven new films in- 
cluding the first 3-D full-length 

feature; and yet nothing outstanding 

enough to demand first place. We will 
begin with South of Algiers (Director: 

Jack L&E) because, = although 

composed of all sorts of familiar 

ingredients, it contrives in some 
mysterious way to make a quite fresh, 
interesting, attractive impression. 

At least it did on me; I gather from 

published notices that few other 

writers thought much of it. 

It is a melodrama set in North 
Africa, and several of the people con- 
eerned are archeologists; what they 
are after is, of course, alleged to have 
a curs? on it, though the leader of 





the expedition (Eric PorTMAN) is 
properly exasperated when anyone 
mentions the fact. Others in the party 


are an American (VAN HEFLIN) 
grounded in archeology but more 
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Anne Burnet 
interested — in 
journalism about it, and—I need 
hardly add—the leader’s beautiful 
daughter (WANDA HENDRIX). She is 
too pretty for even her father to 
believe that she knows about archeo- 
logy; in order to get into the plot at 
all she is reduced to travelling in a 


doing picturesque 


sort of decorated tent on one of tho 
expedition’s camels—about the least 
unobtrusive method of stowing away 
that I ever heard of. 

There are also a couple of villains, 
who, by wanting the priceless treasure 
merely for the money they can make 
out of it, qualify inexorably as vietims 
of the curse that nobody, of course, 
really believes in... This probably 
makes the whole thing sound pretty 
poor, but my point is that for some 
reason [ quite liked it. For one thing 
it has good visual quality. Even the 
travelogue stuff in Tunis and the 
desert (first the spectacle, then a shot 
of the spectator—often only a head 
and shoulders against the sky, which 
might be another sky altogether) 
even that is pleasing. Some of the 
dialogue that goes with it is flat- 
footed, but at other moments the 
dialogue is not without brightness; 
and Mr. PortMAN is given enough 
material to be able to make his 
reserved archwologist much more 
than a conventional type. In short 
you could do a lot worse. 


If I say that Desperate Moment 
(Director: Compron BeNNEtTT) offers 
Dirk BoGarpE on the run again the 
reader’s response will probably be 
something like a despairing ‘Oh, no!” 

and I can sympathize with this 
attitude, even though [ disapprove of 
judging by subject. (Judging by 
subject is precisely like judging a 
meal by what is on the menu.) Thero 
are several other well-known situa- 
tions and phenomena in this piece, 
too, including the significant look that 
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Wanvba HENDRIX 


passes between the suave master- 
mind and his black-browed henchman 
as a result of which the henchman 
sidles off and murders somebody. 
Nevertheless the film is a perfectly 
good pursuit melodrama; it does hold 
the attention, and it is quite nicely 
done. The opening sequence (which 
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to be sure uses the speed and weight 
of trains for most of its effeet—and 
for sheer physical reasons it seems 
almost impossible to miss with those) 
I thought unusually good. The scene 
is Occupied Germany, with lots of 
bombed ruins to diversify the chase. 
Far from original, but not boring, and 
with good incidental touches. 


The 3-D feature, Bwana Devil, is 
a pedestrian story of Africa, and I 
left it early. Once you've got used to 
the novelty of seeing the screen as a 
window with illimitable depth behind 
it (except at odd moments when a 
projection from the screen is contrived 
for the mere sake of shock, receding 
depth is the impression) you tend to 
look for something otherwise enter- 
taining, and in Bwana Devil this is 
not available. After half an hour | 
went to look for it somewhere else. 
“I’m leaving,” I explained to tho 
usherette, handing her my polaroid 
spectacles. “I don’t blame you,” sho 
said feelingly. “Il wish J could.” 

+ * * * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

By the time this appears two new 
ones will be going strong in London: 
RENE Cratr’s Les Belles de Nuit, 
which was here for one day during 
the French Film Festival and is now 
being given a run, and The Cruel Sea. 
Le Plaisir (18/2/53) and Moulin Rouge 
(25/3/53) continue. 

South of Algiers (see above) is 
among the releases, and also Under 
the Red Sea, an interesting docu- 
mentary by Hans Hass about his 
underwater adventures. Rough Shoot 
(4/3/53) is an entertaining thriller. 

RicHarp MALLETT 





AT THE TATE 


The Affair of the Unknowa Prisoner 


VARIETY of criticisms can bo 

made of the International Sculp- 

ture Competition, tho results of 
which are now on view at the Tate 
Gallery. The theme, ‘The Unknown 
Political Prisoner,” is shapeless. With 
comprehensive pessimism one com- 
petitor from Korea submits a model 
of the terrestrial globe entirely sur- 
rounded by spikes, which might 
suggest that the whole of the human 
race is a political prisoner, and cer- 
tainly brings out all that is vague in 
the idea. 

It is moreover by no means sure 
that there is a public demand for 
such a monument, sympathetic as 
everyone must feel to the victims of 
political injustice wherever to be 
found. It could be argued that a 
statue of liberty is infinitely more 
inspiring than a statue of slavery. 
The idea of a colossal cage, or 
“transmuted gallows” (to borrow a 











OUR INDIAN 


it was no more than they deserved. 


improvements and alterations in India . 


under punkahs 
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nothing of the Court of Directors, except from hearsay . . 
.. Would alter the climate, and have the 
mean temperature 75 degrees in the summer, instead of 102 and 110 degrees 


COMMISSION 


NXIOUS to throw light on the subject 
of our Indian Empire, which the Govern- 
ment seems inclined to legislate for on 
very imperfect information, we have 
this week commenced inquiry through 
our own Indian Commission, and print 
the first batch of evidence. 

“Major Larkspur, of H.M.’s 
Regiment of Foot. Served for six years in 
India, Particularly observed the country. 
Thought it a good deal like Ireland, only 
hotter, and the people not so well clothed. 
Considered the Government honourable 
enough; they were always ready with 
their pay for the troops . . . Observed 
the working of a Cutcherry, or Court. 
Went there to ask the Magistrate for the 
loan of an elephant, and a few men to 
beat the jungles, on a shooting excursion. 
The Magistrate appeared hot and 
uncomfortable. Did not observe how 
justice was administered. Did not look. 
Had no doubt it was all right. Could not 
say anything in favour of the Police. 
Had a gun stolen, and never saw it again. 
Could not state whether the people were 
oppressed or not; if they were, thought 
Believes they are infernal liars. Knew 
. Could suggest several 








phrase from Mr. Reg Butler’s own 
description of his winning design), 
towering to a height of three or four 
hundred feet, dramatic as it may be, 
is not a little daunting. 

Perhaps it was only to be expected 
that the unfortunate prisoner should 
become an abstraction, invisible in 
many entries as well as unknown 
(cold comfort for those languishing in 
real life behind an iron curtain). 
The prize-winning sculptor neatly 
explains the prisoner’s absence from 
his design by saying that his “cor- 
poreal substance is transcended”’! 
This is a novel line of thought for a 
sculptor, though to be fair to Mr. 
Butler he has an idea. With a little 


3-D 
USE Your 
Own 
POLAROID 
SPECTACLES 


prompting you could almost see his 
design as a sort of equivalent to 
Kafka’s mysterious and sinister novel 
The Trial, 

Some competitors, however, solve 
the problem by not bothering very 
much about the subject, or by as- 
similating the prisoner into the kind 
of abstract sculpture that disclaims 
any meaning in the ordinary way 
which does not seem to be playing 
quite fair. M. Antoine Pevsner, for 
instance, provides a most intricate 
coil of wire, the sort of thing that 
might be called an “amusing object.” 
Spectators of accommodating mind 
may read into it a comment on the 
enveloping net of politics but will 
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look in vain, in the interstices between 
the intersections, for a sign of even 
the tiniest actual prisoner. Those 
acquainted with M. Pevsner’s work 
will recall that he has produced very 
similar things before simply as 
exercises in what are known as formal 
values, and if his ‘Prisoner’ had 
been entitled “Abstraction Fifty- 
three’ (let us say) would perhaps 
scarcely have known the difference. 

The same difficulty attends appre- 
ciation of Miss Barbara Hepworth’s 
three carved stones. Granting they 
are a nice study in “spatial relations” 
(the artist has already produced 
many such) the fact remains that the 
central stone not look like a 
political prisoner or any sort of 
human being, in spite of the barred 
window ingeniously fitted to it. It 
is surprising also to learn, for there is 
nothing to show it, that the flanking 
figures represent not gaolers but 
Truth and Knowledge. 

Abstract sculpture, one may con- 
clude, does not escape far enough from 
its own («sthetic) confinement to 
cope with the subject. At best in this 
competition it is ingenious, though 
never deeply stirring; at worst, non- 
sensical (in the latter category one 
would certainly include what appear 
to be two entwined pieces of rubber 
tubing). 

The effect will make some think 
more kindly of the old allegorical 
school who left you in no doubt of 
what you were looking at: a figure in 
chains, Tyranny skulking to one side, 
on the other with drawn sword ready 
to slash the fetters, the noble female 
form of Freedom. . This, at least, 
was hopeful and active, if over- 
rhetorical, and sometimes produced 
some good figure sculpture (a notable 
lack in the present competition). 
But on the whole a simple inscription 
somewhere ‘To the Unknown 
Political Prisoner’? might well be an 
adequate reminder that such a person 
exists. WiLuiaAM GAUNT 
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NOTICE 
Aiticles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., 
the U.S.A., and the Argentine. 
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FOR BRIGHT SPARKS 


Positively ** bang on”’, this use of Tufnol 
for the handle and guard of an electrode 
holder, although high electrical insulating 
properties are not the only shots in the 
locker of this versatile material. Its uses 
are legion, due to its sympathetic working 
with metals in the form of bearings, 
pulleys and gears; its resistance to 
moisture and corrosion; and its low speci- 
fic gravity with good structural strength. 
Tufnol is available in sheets, tubes, rods, 
bars, angles, channels and other sections, 
to be machined as metal or hardwood. 
It is also supplied in specially moulded 
shapes or as finished machined com- 
ponents. The possibilities of Tufnol are 
endless. 


CAN TUFNOL 
HELP YOU? 


Informative literature 

is available giving full 

information on Tufnol. 

Furthermore, our enthusiastic Tech- 
nical Staff welcome any new problems 
involving the possible use of this 
versatile material. An indication of 
your requirements in a letter, will 
bring a prompt and helpful reply. 


TUFNOL 


BIRMINGHAM . 


PO Die-NAZ 


TUFNOL LTD. PERRY BARR 22B 


EXAMPLE of one of Honoré Daumier’s famous 


Bet 


caricatures of bourgeois society first appeared in the 





French comic journal Charivari. The title of the picture is a pun 
on the name of the subject, Baron Joseph de Podenas. 
1808, 


modelled his subjects in clay before drawing them on litho- 


who was born at Marscilles in 


Daumier, often 


} 
graphic stone. His satirical drawing of King Louis Philippe as 
“Gargantua”, which was published in La Caricature led to his 


imprisonment for six months. 


CRAVEN 
TOBACCO 
man 


That Daumiecr’s work continued to appear even after his 
imprisonment epitomises the traditional freedom of the Press 


in a free world. In contemporary times the caricaturist 


continues to satirise public figures with no hindrance execpt 
the censorship of good taste exercised by the Press itself. 

‘Today the newspapers and journals of the free world, with 
their immense facilities for obtaining news and information, 
The man who demands luxur- 
ious quality will welcome CRAVEN 
TOBACCO—such rich fragrance, 
so cool and mellow—such slow 
catisfying smoking. 

More and more men who 

understand good living are smok- 
ing CRAVEN TOBACCO. Join them 


bring the searchlight of knowledge and comment to bear on 
world-wide affairs which otherwise might be conducted (and 
in countries where news is censored are so conducted) behind 
a curtain of secrecy. With a free press 
at his disposal no literate person need 


today be ill-informed. 





Many hundreds of newspapers published 
in many countries throughout the world 
are supplied with paper by the Newsprint 
Division of the Bowater Organisation. 


= THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


»— GREAT BRITAIN * UNITED STATES OF AMERICA + CANADA 


AUSTRALIA SOUTH APRICA NORWAT SWEDEN 











today and discover the deepest 
pleasure the pipe can offer. 


CHOOSE FROM THREE FINE BLENDS 


Craven Mixture 4/7 o2 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 o2 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 














Schweppshire shows the Way—2 
THE TECHNIQUE OF SLUMBERCRAM 


It was our pioneer educationist Monteschworri who 
first shouted EAT CAKE NOISILY to her infant 


charges in order, by counter-suggestion and gencral 


more delicately receptive under-cortex or deeper 
matrix —to put it in the simplest possible language 
—of the student mind. 


taal 


| 


Reacting Against, to ensure stubborn silence and 


the Youth-boss or Magister of our school of 


peace at tea-times. Using the same technique, | SUPER-EGO 


Schwepponomics begins his seminar by ordering his 





students to keep on the alert. During the deep sleep 

5 s SUB-BGO 
which immediately follows, the paths to deeper | ——ae 
knowledge are unblocked, diagrams and _ television sient 
demonstrations are felt rather than merely seen, and SUS-EGO 
a simple repetition, if necessary by gramophone, of 
Euclid Book Six, the Law of Demand Curves, or the 


influence of Jane Austen, is indelibly printed on the 





Designed by Lewitt-Him, written by Stephen Potter 





WATER PAINT 


for the Homes of Britain 


In a range of thirty-six colours, Walpamur Water Paint — 
the standard flat finish —is the best medium for 


perfection in decoration. All colours are intermixable 


Lit WALPAMUR COMPANY LIMITED : DARWEN & LONDON 
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To the New World|... by EMPRESS 


From Quayside to Empress takes you into a New World, an enchanted world 
of perfect food, perfect courtesy and perfect content. Ask anyone who 
knows about crossing by Canadian Pacific. They will recommend it. 
I.egular sailings from Liverpool to Canada. Moderate rates, and convenient Ocean-Rail 
tickets to anywhere in Canada or the United States. 





For information your authorised agent or 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 5100) 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. (Avenue 4707), LONDON 
and offices throughout Britain and the Continent. 
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If it’s a matter 





of how to fasten one thing to another 


SEVILLE CATHEDRAL, SPAIN — 
from the Patio de “ Banderas" in the Alkazor. 


Spain's rich herieage of fine 


the magnificence of Seville 

Cathedral. Equally noteworthy 

are the sherries of Spain. 

DRYSACK —an outstanding 

example—is matured, hs (eo 

bottled and shipped by / 2s Shey ‘ get in touch with Gi K4N | 
Williams & Humbert to : 

the leading markets of & 


a taaraaas ~~ _ | GUEST KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LIMITED 


BOLT & NUT DIVISION : ATLAS WORKS, DARLASTON, S. STAFFS, TEL. DARLASTON 28 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT LTD - 35 SEETHING LANE» LONDON SCREW DIVISION : BOX 24, HEATH STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 18. TEL. SMETHWICK 1441 
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ROSS’ S Belfast Ginger Ale 


Still the best non-alcoholic drink ever devised by man; but there is nothing 


to prevent the discreet addition of a little good whisky 
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BANKS 


INSURANCE 
COM PANIES 


INVESTMENT 


TRUST 


COMPANIES 


The investor can obtain a well- 
diversified interest spread over 
the stocks and shares of these 
financial institutions through the 
medium of the 


Bank Insurance 


LTD 


Trust Corporation 
Group of Unit Trusts 


For full particulars, including 
prices of Units and their yields, 
apply through your 
broker, banker, solicitor or 
accountant, or direct to the 
Managers of the Trusts:— 


stock- 


BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPN, 


THIRTY CORNHILL 


LONDON, .£.C.3 
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HAND PALLET TRUCK 
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1,000 ib. Capacity. 
or 36 
Fork, Fork: 9° = 3), 
lowered height. 
Lever assisted lift, 2 
Overall width 14 


Single 





Feel 
<Green> Molynos 


5 
cabs ad 


freshen your mouth! 





a Active Chlorophyll 


§ Kolynos is a 


smiling success... 
What a ‘fresh-feel’ your mouth 
has after using green Kolynos! 
That’s active Chlorophyll! That 
freshness tells you your teeth and 
every part of your mouth are per- 
fectly clean... sweet. . 
pleasanter all day long. Choose 
green Kolynos with Chlorophyll 
for four-fold mouth-care :— 

(1) It keeps your breath fresh. 
(2) It fights off gum troubles. 
(3) It checks teeth-destroying 
tacilli. (4) Itcleans teeth whiter / 


- 80 much 


FOR CHLOROPHYLL FRESHNESS— 








Designed to make all your pallets mobile 
(even in narrow gangway) at an amazingly 
low cost. One ton capacity Hydraulic 
Models available shortly. 

Designed, manufactured and distributed 
by Eccles, makers of Factory Trucks, 
Scillages, etc 


ECCLES (BIRMINGHAM) LTD. 
99, Hazeiwell Lane, BIRMINGHAM, 30 
Telephone : KINgs Norton 1181 (P.B.X.) 
























SUCHARD CHOCOLATE LTD., 





Lovelier lawns 


—in less time ! 
With the new ROYAL 
ENFIELD 18-inch WIDE CUT 
motor mower you can mow 8 
tennis court— sq 
yds.—in 30 minutes 
| without effort or 
haste. 
Easy to handle ; 
economical to op- . 












for illustrated 
folder TO-DAY 


18° LIGHTWEIGHT 
MODEL 
Price: £60.6.5 


~~ 
Enfiel Incl. P.T. 


The ENF.ELD MOTOR MOWER CO., REDDITCH 
Proprietors: The Enfield Cycle Co. Ltd. 
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FURNITURE 








































Swiss SUCHARD PROCESS CHOCOLATE 
Made in Britain 





LONDON, S.E.16 
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Motorists everywhere acclaim the super- 
lative quality of Esso Extra—star 
product of Europe’s most modern 
refinery at Fawley near Southampton. 


From the moment you fill up with Esso 
Extra you will feel a tremendous 
improvement—smooth silent power, no 
knock, easier starting, more miles per 
gallon—and Esso Extra is kinder to 
your engine. 


Call in at your Esso Dealer today and 
treat yourself to miles and miles of Extra 
Happy Motoring. 





EXTRA ANTI-KNOCK - EXTRA MILES PER GALLON - EXTRA ACCELERATION 
EXTRA EASY STARTING + EXTRA POWER - EXTRA ENGINE CLEANLINESS 





















= New =: 


|, we 


by the Luxurious First Class Liners 
S.S. ** ATLANTIC ”’ 
Vv. “ITALIA”’ 


Sailing from Southampton these 
well-known Liners, each of 22,000 
tons and combining the highest in 
cuisine with unsurpassed service, 
maintain regular sailings to Quebec 
and Halifax and New York, the 
voyage to Quebec taking only 
six days. Excellent Tourist Class 
accommodation is also available. 


Apply to local Travel Agent or 


E. H. MUNDY & CO. LTD. 


35, Seething Lane, London, E.C.3 | 


GENERAL U.K. AGENTS FOR 





See Northern treland 
in all its glory in this 
lavishly illustrated Guide. 
it’s yours for the asking from 
Tourist Information Ly Dept. 
A J £ a eng last. 


wy A~ 4 y 
Accommodation List 


Early and Lace Holiday-makers can be 
assured of che best holiday ever in this 
beautiful part of Ireland. Frolic in the 
Atlantic breakers, swim in che Irish 
Sea, tour the serene countryside, 
explore the ruins of ancient Ireland or 
make it a town holiday. it's easy to 
get to by Air or Sea and there's plenty of 
Good Food too. 


& No Travel Permits PROV, 
‘& Wo Currency Restrictions APR f 
*& No Passports ACFO oS 
*& No Customs Barricrs ° “~~ 
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says PAUL 


THE KITCHEN CUPID 


Just take one peep at a Paul 


Stainless Steel Kitchen and 


he’s got you! 


Write today 


for ‘‘ Paul’s Prospectus.” 
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superb cuisine, 

| excellent entertainment, 
| swimming, squash, 

golf, tennis, 

cinema, dancing, 

| mountain air, 

splendid motoring in 


The Peak and Dukeries, 


ALL THESE ARE 
YOURS 
INEXPENSIVELY 












































London Showrooms : 
































































W.H.PAUL LTD. BREASTON DERBY 
7, Royal Arcade, Old Bond Street. W.! 


















Derbyshire’s 
Mountain Spa 
and 
Motoring Mecca 






"Phone 2000 
F. J. HEWLETT, Sia Scooil 


ey —f— 
a, .. SE 


for 









Will R. Bose 


23 BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 
133/134 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
25 THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 


JAMAICA 
AWAITS YOU 


* Jamaica, this wonderful and famous 
Island’; that was the view expressed 
by a great contemporary recently re- 
turned from that isle of fascination in 
the Caribbean. Jamaica prompts you 
to take things easy, welcomes you 
to a fauiciess climate, unspoiled tropic 
beauty, sports, games, recreations, 
good hotels, and happy friendliness. 


JAMAICA BROCHURE FREE 
West India Committee, 40 Norfolk Street 
London, W.C.2 
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.| over again or store it for a lifetime 





For me/ 
SAYS NANCI CROMPTON 


Royal Command Performance Star 
“Yes!” says Nanci Crompton. ‘“ After a 
strenuous performance, I find that 
*. Britvic Gold refreshes me, and 
gives me the energy so essential 
to one in my profession.” 


F FRE! EE No.2intheSeries 
; “How to tell a good cocktail,” 
” Send for this amusing, 
C= beautifully produced 16- 
ial Bel page booklet. Write to: B:itish 


Vitamin Products Ltd. (Dept. 119), West 
atiguse, Broomfield Rd., Chelmsfc Broomfield Rd. Chelmsford, Exsex. Essex. 


AT YOUR nESTAURANT, 
CLUB, OR LOCAL 


Also Pineapple, Grapefruit and 
range Pure Fruit Juices and 
Tomato Juice Cocktail. 


* Awarded GOLD MEDAL— 
BRUSSELS, FEB., 1953. 
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Get it taped 


Have you been in our radio and gramophone depart- 
ment recently ? It’s a year-round Radio Show 

And here is ‘exhibit A’ of the moment—the Grundig 
tape recorder, It’s amazing. Merely by pushing the 
appropriate buttons, you can record your voice, radio, 
gramophone, telephone—the Coronation broadcast, 
even. One twin-track tape can give up to two hours 
recording—and you can use the same tape over and 


BETTER STILL 

—the Grundig has two exceptional qualities, One, the 
neat planning, the refinement of its every part—the 
controls especially. And two, the fidelity of its repro- 
duction; in the very handsome console model with its 
higher output and 10” speaker, the recorded sound is 
even more uncannily faithful 

You want an excuse to buy one? There’s a ‘stop-start’ 
pedal attachment that makes the Grundig a dictation 
machine for the office. Leaflets available 





GRUNDIG ‘REPORTER’ 
with 2-speeds, tone control, microphone. A.C. 33 lbs 80 gns 
CONSOLE 95 gns 
Delivery 10-14 days Guaranteed 12 months 
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Army & Navy 
Stores 
EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


|} VICTORIA STREET SW1 * VICTORIA 1234 DAY AND NIGHT 
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5 minutes’ walk from Victoria Station 
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Long John’s other Leg 


Sea dogs along the Thames tell of 
the time when Long John Silver 
lost his leg in a bloody brawl, 
shortly after his ladylove had pre- 
sented him with a pair of Allen 
Solly hose. To please her—and his 
vanity—he thenceforth wore the 
extra sock on his head—which, 
they solemnly say, is the origin of 
the pirate’s stocking-hat. 

The tale is scarcely credible—but 
not incomprehensible to any wearer 
of these celebrated hose. They 
have been similarly weil regarded 
since the days of your great- 
grandfather’s great-grandfather. 
and every one of the very best 
shops wouldn’t dream of being out 
of stock. 


from 16/6 to 7/6 a pair 


Allen Solly make the 

grandest pullovers in fine botany 
worsted. Expensive? Yes! But 
you expect to pay a little 

more for the best and they 

last you for years. 


ALLEN SOLLY 32 Savile Row, London 


Vent-Axia 


for Better Air 
Conditions 
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Simplest 
form of controlled 
ventilation +-~~ 


VENT-AXIA LTD. 9 victoria ST., 8.w.1. | 
ABBey 6441 (7 lines) AND AT GLASGow, | 


MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, LEBDS 
NPEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 
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PRODUCE OF SPAIN 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half bottle 





FOR YOU AT AGE 55 


If you are not over 45, this is the plan (for women the 
benefits are slightly different). You make agreed regular 
monthly, half-yearly, or yearly payments to the Sun Life of 
Canada. At 55, you will receive £4,315 plus accumulated 
dividends—or £264 a year for life and accumulated divi- 
dends. If you are over 45, the benefits are available at a 
later age. 

£3,300 FOR YOUR FAMILY.—Should you not live to 
age 55, your family would receive £3,300 even if you had 
lived to make only one payment under the plan. 

INCOME TAX SAVED.— Income tax payers are entitled 
to the appropriate relief from tax on all premiums paid 
under this plan. 


By filling up and sending the enquiry form(postage 1 }d. 
if unsealed) you can obtain details suited to your per- 
sonal requirements. Or letter wil/do. The plan can be 
modified to fit savings large or small, and the propor- 
tionate cash or pension is in most cases available at 
50, 55, 60 or 65. It also applies to sons and daughters who 
would greatly benefit by starting now. 

To ™. M 





When the Tourist 
flights start in April 
there will be free re- 
freshments and duty- 
free wines on these Air 
France Tourist ser- 
vices. And the fares 
—f10 to Paris and 
back, about £25 to 
Nice, £39 to Majorca. 
Even our Travel 
Agents say they’re a 
gitt. 


AIR FRANCE 


HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


(Fares subject to Government opproval) 
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(General Manager for British Isles) 

SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY of CANADA 

22, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 

I should like to know more about your Plan, as 
advertised, without incurring any obligation. 
NAME 

(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 

ADDRESS 


Occupation 


Exact date of birth 








(N) Punch 1. 4. 53. 
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SMEDLEY'S 
HYDRO 
MATLOCK 


Where the traditional treatments 
featured by the late John Smediey 
are still practised with success, in 
congenial surroundings and without 
extra charge. 


The booklet of Smediey’s will be gladly 
sent on applicaticn. 











tdeal for 
drilling bot- 
tles for mak- “S 
ing table lamps. Using 
a hand drill the “Glaze- 
master’’ cuts a clean 
round hole in 5 to 10 
= minutes. Also drills 
— mrrors, windows, plate glass shelves, 
~ vitrolice etc. Sizes 4 to } 
e Obtainable from all good ironmongers. 
Send for particulars of these remarkable 
drills and also Masonmaster Brick Drilis to Dept T. 


JOHN M. PERKINS & SMITH LTD. 


| LONDON ROAD . BRAUNSTON . NR. RUGBY 
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Beat it 
boy! 








The land renowned from | ; 
the earliest days for its ’ i\ 


health-giving springs . . 


Reductions for tourists on the 
cost of railway travel and petrol. 





“Travel at will” railway tickets _ Let the drum roar. Express yourself in noise; it speaks 
- Petrol Coupons. louder than words. Enjoy your drum now, boy. When 


you are a man you'll find other ways to tell the world, 





and the best way will be to do a good job of work. 
That will 
need no 


drum. 





One of the plate-shearing machines at the works of 
Banister, Walton Ltd., Trafford Park, Manchester, 
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= ee | Banister, Walton 
—— build in steel 


OFFICE (E.N.1.T.) . 
} | 201 Regent Street, London, W.1 47 o 

and all Travel Agencies. BANISTER, WALTON & CO. LTD. STRUCTURAL STEEL (Riveted — Welded) 
| LONDON-82 Victoria St., S.W.1, MANCHESTER 17-Trafford Pk. BIRMINGHAM 18-61/63 Western Rd 
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YOU GET MORE FOR 
YOUR MONEY WITH THE 


NEW-VALUE de Luxe 


THE ALL-WEATHER TYRE BY GOODYEAR 


CB 


NEW VALUE! To millions of motorists that means the 
de Luxe by Goodyear — the biggest tyre success in years. New 
design based on unmatched tyre-building experience. And 





new construction that features a resilient cord carcass — lined 
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with a protective shield of cushion rubber—to give cool running, 
extra strength and flexibility. That’s why it’s smart to fit the 
de Luxe . . . the tyre that lasts longer, gives more comfortable 
riding and cuts running costs. 





NEW VALUE bpuiit in 


all the way through 


yg 
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1 Strong, Resilient 
Cord Carcass 


2 Thicker, Deeper 
Tread 


3 Tougher Shoulders 
and Sidewalls : 


4 Protective Rubber 
Liner 








GOOD, YEAR 


FOR LONG LIFE AND LASTING WEAR 











by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phoenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly with one additional 
immer issue and one additional winter issue, at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4.—WEDNESDAY, April 1, 1953. 





